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YOU CAN'T see his face, but you can imagine the feelings of this native of the southwest 
"Pacific as he gets the opportunity ot compare his outrigger canoe with one of the American 
LCT boats which engaged in the occupation of Kiriwina Island in the Trobriand Group. 
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WASHINGTON—Victory is not yet | 
sight and the toughest battles are 
mill ahead. 

$0 the nation was warned by War 
pbilization Director James F. 
nes this week in a challenging 
lo address. 

b back up his appeal to the home 
nt not to slacken its efforts be- 
of overconfidence, Mr. Byrnes, 
fiom the Washington wiseacres call 
“Assistant President” because of 
close association with Mr. Roose- 
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iggest Battles Still Ahead, 
yrnes Warns in Speech 


enemy has been using less than half 
of his combat divisions in actual 
battle while the Allies have been 
using nearly three-quarters of all 
their combat troops which are in 
the general European area.” on 

“If Italy is knocked completely 
out of the war and her army sur- 
rendered,” he added, “the enemy 
will still have more combat di- 
visions in Europe than will the 
Allies, and will have as many di- 
visions as the Allies will have 





ceton sililt, presented a concise summary | even after the American mobiliza- 

unive the military situation. tion is complete with its full 

ot recel Met Only 7 Per Cent strength of over 90 divisions. Only 

the b@§§ He pointed out that we have met| in the air will we have numerical 

It reg defeated less than 7 per cent| superiority. 

| achieVAlt the combat divisions which the| “Even with Italy out of the war 

by Pre@inemy has in the European area.| Germany will be as strong for a 

week. [nly 40 per cent of the Nazi forces | defensive war as she ever was for 

ne unive engaged in Russia. “So the!an offensive war,” although this 
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™ Aviation Cadets 
WASHINGTON—The Army Air, tion, are given in AR 615-160, dated 

needs many more aviation | November 5, 1942. 
OR men to fly and navigate the Change in Hearing 
ARS hes, men to fire the guns and The new order also lowers the 


op the bombs. 

The physical standards have been 
up. The most important of 
changes is the lowering of visual 
quirements from a normal 20/20 
























a 20/30. Men whose eyes will check 
Boller ¥30 and are correctible to 20/20 
" now eligible providing their 
ou or W h is otherwise good enough 
pass the eased-up physical stand- 
monihly 9° 
The new physical standard re- 
— i Meerements of applicants are set 
ment h in WD Circular No. 176, dated 
y 31, 1943. Training regulations, 
$4.62 cluding how applications are made 
a $4.63 enlisted personnel for examina- 
"$4.64 _ 
4.65 2 . . *. 
~ ie (eet. Hit-Kit to Contain 
Me Idier-Written Songs 
$4.1) |ERWASHINGTON—The Army Hit 
__—/ "of popular songs for August con- 
r: “The Stein Song,” “Sunday, 
reer. fay Or Always,” “Put Your 
rvice. Around Me, Honey,” “I’ve 
n Working on the Railroad” (new 
Version), “Paper Doll,” “Meadow- 
i (the favorite marching song of 
CO. Russian army), “There Is a Tav- 
in the Town” and “My Melan- 
Ss y Baby.” 
The September issue of the Army 
eck, Kit will contain soldier-written | 
cted selected by the Hit Kit Com- 





from songs submitted 
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hearing acuity qualification, which 
stands now at 20/20 for one ear, 
and 15/20 for the other. Formerly 
it was 20/20 for each ear. There 


has been no change in the color 
vision requirements. 

The depth-perception test has been 
relaxed, and the allowable error 
increased to 35 millimeters. The 
Schneider circulatory test (testing 
time it takes for blood pressure to 
return to normal) has been elimi- 
nated entirely. 

A new mental examination has 
also been devised for aviation cadet 
candidates, stressing perception 
rather than higher mathematics and 
academic work. Educational back- 
ground does not count as much in 
this new set of tests as does ability 
and good judgment. 

Procedures Simplified 

The lowering of these require- 
ments will permit thousands who 
have been rejected previously to 
make another application and be 
accepted for air crew training. 

The procedures for enlisting in 
the cadets have been so simplified 
that the time elapsing between the 
date of application and date of ac- 
ceptance and transportation to basic 

(See EASE, Page 16) 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 





would mean shortening her lines In 
Russia and adopting an entirely de- 
fensive plan. 

“Severe as have been the losses 
inflicted on the Germans by the 
Russians, they are still much less 


than those suffered by the Russians 
to date. In tne war of attrition, the 
Germans still have a nuge net bal- 
ance in their favor in military and 
naval losses suffered, strategic ad- 
vantages gained, territory and peo- 
ples conquered and even in equip- 
ment destroyed as, to date, the Allies 
have lost more by U-boat sinkings 
than the Germans have lost through 
the magnificent bombing operations 
of the American and British air 
(See BYRNES, Page 16) 
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ONE OF THE GREAT mo- 
ments in the life of Mess/Sot. 
Edward M. Dzuba — being 
cheered by the men of his 
company, the men who eat 
his cooking—when it was an- 
nounced this week that he 
had been awarded the Army's 
Legion of Merit Medal, in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding 
ingenuity in originating un- 
usual and appetizing recipes 








; to | Cross. 
x TIMES and from other) American Red 






from leftovers, thus reducing 
losses from food waste and 
spoilage. Eleven months ago 
Sergeant Dzuba was assigned 
to mess and now becomes the 
first mess sergeant to receive 





Ready to Go 
Any Minute, 
Gen. Ike Says 


Even Enemy Praises Victorious 


Allied Armies 


WASHINGTON—With machinegun | the Seventh Army was sent the 
rapidity well deserved words of con-| praise of their commander, Gen, 
gratulations are being fired at the| Dwight D Eisenhower, who asked 
two superb victorious armies _ in | his land, air and naval chiefs—Gen, 
Sicily—the American Seventh and | Sir Harold Alexander, Air Chief Mar- 
the British Eighth, who their com-| shal Sir Arthur Tedder and Armiral 
mander, Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower, |Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham— 
said are “ready to go any minute” in| to extend appreciation to the officers 
bold new offensives. | and men for the successes they have 


Representatives from every walk 
in life have congratulated the men 
on their great victory. From kings 
and military leaders, home front and 
industrial executives, messages have 
been sent. 


Nazis Congratulate Yanks 


Even captured German officers 
have added their congratulations in 
praising the skill with which the 
two armies fought, 


To the Seventh Army’s 3rd and 
45th Infantry Divisions goes the 
credit and the praise for the captur- 
ing of Messina. The downfall of this 
Sicilian city led to the eventual final 
victory. 


Axis lines was performed valiantly 
and well by the S2nd Airborne Di- 
vision. The ist and Sth Infantry Di- 
visions fought through the heart of 
Sicily and the job of relentlessly 
pushing retreating enemy troops 
was carried out by the 2nd Armored 
Division, 

To the battle-toughened troops of 


The job of striking behind the} 


achieved. 
The Message 
The message to General Alexander 


| said: 


“With the Sicilian campaign at an 
end, I have the happy opportunity 
once again to express to you my ap- 
| preciation of the outstanding serv- 
|ices you continue to render the 
Allied cause and assure you of my 
| personal thanks for always making 
my own task easier. 


“I hope you extend to Generals 
Montgomery and Patton and to the 
|magnificent troops serving under 
,; them my commendations and con- 
| gratulations for their energy, deter- 
mination and aggressiveness in driv- 
ing the enemy out of Sicily. With 
'such soldiers as these we can look 
| forward with confidence to the fu- 
| tured’ 

A great part of the credit for the 
| victory must go to the RAF and 
| AAF, who blasted the Axis air arm 
from the skies and then led the 
thrusts against enemy installations, 





WASHINGTON—The latest step in 
the Army’s program to conserve food 
will be taken within the next few 
days as a number of units still on 
garrison rations will be switched to 
field rations and others will be al- 
lotted reduced field rations. 

But mess hall patrons themselves 
will notice little difference, for the 
change on the whole is merely in 
book-keeping or has been made pos- 
sible through elimination of waste, 
Col. R. F. Carter, executive officer 
of the subsistence branch of the 
Quartermaster General’s Office, ex- 
plained. 

Most on Field Rations 
Under the garrison ration plan, 
companies are allotted a _ certain 
cash allowance per man and may ob- 
tain any kind of food desired. The 
field ration system is based on mas- 
ter menues prepared in the Office of 
the Quartermaster General and food 
is issued to the messes in kind. 

All Army units except those at 
stations in which the total personnel 
was 2000 or less were placed on field 
rations earlier this year. Now even 
these will go off garrison rations, 
with these five exceptions: Patient 
messes in hospitals, cadet messes at 
West Point, groups making train 
trips, survey parties in the field, and 
isolated small detachments. 

Larger units will be affected most 
by the reduction in field rations and 
the larger they are the greater will 
be the decrease. 


the saving that results from feeding 
big groups at one time. 
units have in the past found them- 
selves with surpluses which have 
been returned. 
Sliding Scale Used 

With the adoption of the new re- 
ductions, some posts or outfits which 
have not been careful In avoiding 
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waste will find it necessary to equal 


This is made pos-| 
sible, Colonel Carter said, because of | 


These large | 






Reduced Rations 
Ordered by QM 


But Cut Won’t Affect Size of Meals; 


Part of Conservation Plan 


the conservation attainment of their 
|more progressive neighbors. 
The number of field rations will be 


reduced by a sliding scale, Colonel 
Carter said. Deductions made in the 
|number of rations issued will be 
based on the estimated strength for 
rations of a unit as follows: 100 
men or less, no change; 101 men to 
250 men, deduct 5 per cent; 251 to 
1000 men, deduct 10 per cent, and 
more than 1000 men, deduct 12 per 
cent. 


Ickes Asks for Release 
Of Some Soldier-Miners 


WASHINGTON-—Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes announced 
last week that he had requested the 
War Manpower Commission to ar- 
range for the release from the Army 
of miner-soldiers to step up produc. 
tion in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields and in the soft coal fields of 
the Pacific northwest. 

Shortage of anthracite has made 
necessary a 10 per cent cut in con- 
sumption of hard coal for home. 
heating, and the shortage in North- 
west has threatened to make ration- 
ing of coal necessary in that area. 

The War Department has already 
furloughed several thousand coal 
miners, but Is known to be opposed 
to such measures to relieve man- 
power shortages. 











Cotton Dress Socks Out 

WASHINGTON — Cotton dress 
dress socks purchased for the Army 
have proved unsatisfactory for field 
|use, it was disclosed by the War De- 
partment this week, and outstanding 
contracts for them have been can- 
celled. 


Stocks of cotton socks on hand will 
be distributed and used, but future 
orders will specify a mixture of cot- 
ton and woo 
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THE PX, like its 
Americem soldier 
customers, is to 
be found all over 
the world these 
days, but this 
Alaskan railway 
PX is unique. A 
store in a fixed 
location wasn't 
practical for the 
soldiers of this 
railroad unit, as- 
signed to duty 
along 500 miles 
of track on the 
Alaska Railroad, 
where they lay 
ties, repair 
bridges, and 
keep the road in 


good shape for shipments of supplies to Uncle Sam's forces in Alaska. They are visited about 
every two weeks by the railroad PX pictured here. 
drawing a trailer which contains the counter for the retail business. 
to wherever the men happen to be working; they knock off, buy their supplies, and go right 
On this occasion, a stop at a gravel pit, approximately 50 men bought 


back to their tasks. 


over $500 worth of supplies in less than an hour. 





It is a motor truck, mounted on rails, 





The PX usually rolls up 
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Communications Coordinate Action 


--- That’s the Job of Signal Corps 


WASHINGTON — The part com- 
munications played in the Allied 
landings on Sicily has not yet been 
told. But when it is recalled that 
United Nations troops forced their 
way ashore at three widely separ- 
ated points, the Americans at Gela, 
Canadians at Pachino, and the Brit- 
ish at Augusta, and that it was es- 
sential that the landings be coordi- 
nated, it can readily be imagined. 

A hypothetical picture may readily 
be presented of what probably hap- 
pened, and this will be specially in- 
teresting as showing something of 
the working of the Signal Corps. 

Doubtless the shore area of Sicily 
which was intended to be invaded 
was laid out in sectors. The 45th 
Division, say, was assigned the es- 


tablishment of a beachhead in one 
of those sectors. The 45th included, 
beside the usual complement of in- 
fantry and other special troops, a 
Division Signal Company. In that 
company were a radio section, a 
direction-finding section, and also 
construction, repair and maintenance 
sections. The job of the Signal Corps 
units is to insure proper communi- 
cations for the troops when ashore. 
The First Phases 

During the first phase of the land- 
ing communications would be short 
and direct. The handie-talkie and 
walkie-talkie sets would’ enable 
shock troops to keep in touch with 
each other and also with divisional 





headquarters aboard a ship. Visual 
signalling, with flags, lamps and py- 





Japs Not So Hot at Jungle 
Fighting, Colonel Report: 


WASHINGTON—In the effort to 
defend Guadalcanal, Japan invested 
42,000 men, 1,500 of whom escaped 
death or capture by evacuation in 
boats, according to a report to the 
War Department by Col. Royal L. 
Gervais, Field Artillery. 

Colonel Gervais returned recently 
from the South Pacific. He cited 
those figures by way of illustrating 
the superiority of the American fight- 
ing man in both Army and Marine 
Corps. 

Reputed superiority of the Japa- 
nese as a jungle fighter faded from 
the minds of American Army troops 
after initial contact on Guadalcanal, 
just as was the case with the Ma- 
rines, said Colonel Gervais, adding: 
“Our tactics are sound, equipment 
excellent, the men are fully quali- 


fied, and man for man we’ll beat the. 


Jap anywhere.” 

Artillery proved an_ excellent 
weapon for removing Japanese 
snipers from trees when American 
forces had to advance through coco- 
nut plantations, The expenditure of 
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| ammunition was amply justified by 


the lives thus saved. 

The report stated that artillery 
equipment of the Japanese was good 
but that they were reluctant to use 
it any time except during heavy rain 
or thunder storms, when it was diffi- 
cult for American troops to locate 
the gun positions. 

The Japanese is a master of per- 
sonal camouflage. He is a patient, 
well-disciplined soldier who is not 
afraid to die, the report stated, “but 
he does stupid things which the 
average American soldier never 
would do.” 


Nazis to Hold Till Fall °44 
Rickenbacker Predicts 


NEW YORK — Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, just returned from a 55,- 
000-mile tour of the fighting forces in 
the Far East and the Mediterranean, 
declared in an interview this week 
that, while the military position of 
the Allies justifies confidence in Al- 
lied victory, Germany could not be 
expected to crack before Fall of 
1944. “Only a miracle can bring vic- 
tory soon,” Capt. Rickenbacker said. 

It will take at least another year 
to defeat “another savage and treach- 
erous enemy in the Pacific,” he de- 








clared, and advised Americans to be 
| ready for greater sacrifices and 
| heavy casualties. 











Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 
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rotechnics, would likely be used to 
control landing traffic and gunfire. 
Short-range radio would also be 
used to maintain communication for 
air support. 

In the second phase of the inva- 
sion signal communication would be- 
gin to expand, and assault wire 
would be laid to connect the com- 
mand posts of the various assault 
battalions. As depth ashore  in- 
creased, use would be made of the 
more powerful. radios mounted in 
reconnaissance cars and half-tracks. 
In jeeps and other light vehicles 
the cavalry guidon set would prob- 
ably be utilized. Also the tank radios 
would be operating. 


Combat Operations 


With still more depth obtained, 
regular combat operational commun- 
ication would be established. The 
long-range mobile headquarters sets 
would be set up for divisional and 
corps headquarters communications. 
The fragile assault wire would be 
replaced by regular field wire and 
@ message center would be estab- 
lished, with both wire and radio 
systems. 

If, as may be assumed, a town 
some miles inland was the objective, 
special combat teams would be rac- 
ing for the center of the town, and 
with them would be two groups of 
Signal Corps soldiers, a telephone 
and also a radio team. The tele- 
phone men would have the job of 
taking over existing phone and tele- 
graph communication, and, if such 
facilities were not available, of put- 
ting up rapid pole-line construction 
or laying the special 4-field cable. 
In cases where existing wire lines 
ran into enemy teritory these would 
necessarily be “bridged.” The radio 
team would take over any existing 
radio station, to repair it if dam- 
aged and put it into use for Ameri- 
can forces. This would be for long- 
distance military communications, 
announcements to the local popu- 
lace, and for propaganda, 


Listening-Ins 


Signal Corps radio interception 
and direction-finding men and equip- 
ment would also be at work, their 
job to listen in on enemy traffic 
and to turn over any information 
they pick up to the G-2 of the force. 
If the messages were in code they 
would be turned over to the cryto- 
graphic section for decoding. Again, 
radio interception units would moni- 
tor our own radio communications 
to keep traffic under cntrol and to 
see that military security was not 
compromised by our own people. 

Direction-finding equipment would 
be taken ashore as soon as possible 
after the actual landings. By tuning 
in on several stations the Signal 
Corps operators are able to compute 
the position of enemy communica- 
tion centers. This information is re- 
layed to artillery which would lay 
down a barage at those points. The 
information could also be used for 
the sending out of an air mission to 
bomb those points. 


Photographers Also 
Signal Corps photographers would 
be with the assault battalions, taking 
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j}and telegraph communication. 
It will be seen that in the opera- 
tions of the present war, more than 


CWS Given Job in Battld, 
Though No Gas Is Use 


CAMP SIBERT, Ala—In an ad- 
dress to officers of Camp Sibert, Col. 
Lowell A. Elliot, from the Office of 
the Chief of Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, explained the part Chemical War- 
fare Service is playing in the war, 
even though no toxic agents have 
been employed by either side, He 
has recently returned from duty with 
troops in North Africa and Sicily. 

“We are in this war and we have 
been in it,” he said. He cited the 
use of incendiaries and smoke screens 





‘Benning Graduates 


Largest Para-class 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—The larg- 
est graduating class of qualified 
paratroopers since the establish- 
ment of the Parachute School at 
Fort Benning will receive their 
silver wings at Fort Benning on 
Saturday. 

Although Army authorities with- 
held the exact number of graduates, 
it was noted that success of air- 
borne units in Africa and Sicily has 
led to expansion of Army parachute 
troops and other airborne units. 

Qualified jumpers are graduated 
weekly from the Parachute School’s 
rigorous one month course. Upon 
graduation, the paratroopers win 
their coveted wings and the right 
to wear the famed 10-inch jump 
boots. 





Engineers at Abbot 
Learn Ranger Tactics 


CAMP ABBOT, Ore.—Co-incident 
with the running of the new infilt- 
ration course at this Engineer Re- 
placement Training Center, it was 
announced that all engineer soldiers 
here are being schooled in Ranger 
training. 

Engineer soldiers must be versatile 
soldiers and know “commando” 
tactics as much as other shock 
troops of modern war-fare-Paratroop- 
ers, said Lt. Col. Clarence L. 
Douglas, director of training. Al- 
though not before formally an- 
nounced, trainees have been in- 
doctrinated with Ranger tactics since 
the camp was first activated 60 days 
ago. Many courses now being used 
in training activities are designed 
from lessons learned by American 


and declared that the smoke 
ating companies are some of the 
important outfits in Africa today, 

He praised the work of the 
cal supply officer in the African 
paign who two days after 
had established a fully eq 
CWS warehouse. 

U. S. Mark Best 

Colonel Elliot reiterated the 
ment familiar to trainees here, 
the U. S. gas mask is the best 
in the world and that it gives 
plete protection from all known 
gases. “We carried it always,” he 
minded his large audience of o 
“Even while in England.” 

Continuous experiments are 
way to improve other equipment, 
all phases of equipment and or 
tion he expresses the need for u 
mobility, compactness, ease of 
ation, effectiveness, and the 
for men to be versatile in 
duties. 

The colonel reviewed briefly in 
hour-long talk the functions of 
various types of chemical com; 
in the present actual battles 
on. Describing how the mortar 
talions operated, he said that 
had effectively broken up a 
and another an Italian tank a 
using high explosive shells. 

One chemical mortar outfit 
been in action every day since 
Battle of Sicily had begun. “ 
Patton himself is extremely enth 
astic over the chemical m 
Colonel Elliot told the Sibert o 

No Gas Used 

Not a drop of toxic chemical 
has been used in the theater Co 
Elliot came from, the com 
of the American troops living up 
the promise of Prime Minister 
ston Churchill and President 
velt not to use gas unless the 
started it. 

Beside the mortar battalions, 
experienced chemical officer said 
the depot companies are vital in 
function of supply during the p 
campaigns. “We could not have 
without them,” he said. 

The laboratory companies, he 
are being used now in the field 
experiments, and in the event of 
outbreak of chemical warfare, 
functions would be in great d 

The composite company is app 
ently the type of organization 
practical for the increasing needs 
versatile but more compact 
panies, according to the col 





troops in the North African cam- 
paign and Sicily. 





analysis of the CWS part in the 
to date. 
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WASHINGTON—Two million men 
have already been transported over- 
seas, Speaker Rayburn announced 
this week, and there have been 
fewer than 700 casualties from 
U-boats. 

In a speech that was packed with 
revelations, Rayburn said that the 
Army is so well outfitted that there 
is one piece of artillery for every 46 
soldiers. Since the outbreak of the 
war America’s ordnance industry 
has turned out 150,000 large-calibre 
artillery pieces for the armed 
forces, nearly 1,300,00 machine guns 
and five million rifles and sub- 
machine guns. Small arms ammu- 
nition has reached the figure of 22 
billion rounds, enough to fire 1,500 
bullets at every soldier in the Axis 
armies. 

There has been a 64,000-plane in- 





Allowed to Name Guns 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—The privilege 
of naming their 90-mm. guns is the 
reward given men who make the 
highest scores on a comprehensive 
gunnery examination in one outfit 
here. 

It’s the idea of Capt. Joseph W. 
Baker, battery commmander, who 
allows the best scoring soldier to 





U-Boats Get Less Than 700 
Of 2 Million Sent Abroad 


crease in the Army and Navy | 
forces in the past 12 months. 
armed forces now have “a 
port vehicle and an air um 
to match the greatest overseas 
the world has ever known.” 
The fitness of our fighting 
as reported by experts, § 
Rayburn said, surpasses that of 
other fighters, including those of 
United States in past wars. 
average American soldier not 
eats better, sleeps better, hears, 
marches and breathes better, but 
almost an inch taller and nearly 
pounds heavier than he was in 
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from morning ' 
or when traveling 
air, sea or on land— 


Mothersil 


Used for over a third of a century # 
valuable aid in preventing and reliews 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove 
effectiveness and reliability. At 









































| ever eviously, the Signal Corps’is 
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comes -home from the front wounded 
or maimed, don’t baby him—treat 
him as before, the Surgeon General 
advises re 
himself to his changed condition. 


soldier comes home after his war 
service ; 
guch as deafness, blindness, a dis- 
figurement, or an amputation, he is 
almost certain to be emotionally dis- 
qurbed as well. 
‘tures himself, at first at least, as 
one of the cripples or disabled beg- 


of fact a greater proportion of handi- 
qapped persons are in professional 
nd managerial jobs in United States 
‘than in any other kind of employ- 
ment. 


igs well 
health is one of the primary aims 
of the personnel of Army and Navy 
hospitals and in the hospitals of the 


If Your Pal 
Is Maimed 


WASHINGTON — If buddy 





your cer in charge of plans and training 
in a southern training camp. 

Nervous disabilities are treated 
with special care and a large pro- 
portion of such cases are able to 
return after a little time to normal 
civil life. Vocational training in the 
Veterans’ Administration and other 
similar institutions aims to develop 
a man along the lines of his ability. 
Frequently, through such training, 
men are able to hold better posi- 
tions than they did before going into} 
the Army. The Selective Service law 
has various provisions regarding the 
return of a disabled serviceman to 
his old job, and the re-employment 
division of that body writes each dis- 
charged man a letter explaining his 
rights and advising him about pro- 
cedure. 

In an increasing number of cases | 
the Army and Navy do not discharge 
disabled men, but rather employ 
them in limited service after their 
physical rehabilitation, training them 
if necessary. 


and help him to readjust 


If a formerly able-bodied young 
disability, 


with a_ serious 


He naturally pic- 


rs he has seen. But as a matter 





The restoration of self-confidence 
as restoration of physical 


Veterans’ Administration. 


es ’ For instance, men with foot or leg It is suggested by the Surgeon 
rtar amputations are entertained in the General that the family and friends 
thet hospitals by professional dancers, of maimed and disfigured men can 
who, after their performance, display | help them materially if they will 
ik att ‘their artificial limbs. Newly-blinded | treat them as quite normal persons, 
atfit men, in charge of blind members of | just as they did previous to enlist- | 
since tm the hospital staffs, are given mes- ment. Excessive praise or sympathy 
“Ge gages to deliver and encouraged /to is not helpful. The disfigurement 
r en find their own way about. Men or disability should not be mentioned 
mortarg deafened in war service are intro- unless the patient himself talks 
t office duced to charming young women of about it. Nor will minimizing the 


or Colon. 
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ing up fieutenant who was in cynical de-| 
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tter, but 
d nearly ditr mond. Three new pattaltons, | Another difference is the size of | 
wes erent in composition, equipment | the new units. Each battalion will | 


the staff, who, after they have 
played games with the patients or 
talk to them by means of writing, 
reveal that they also are deaf. 

A typical case is that of a young 


disability be good procedure. 

The patient should be allowed to 
help himself in every way possible, 
since this is part of the mental- 
restoration process. Also, if he can 
be encouraged to do things for other 
people this, again, will be one of the 
best forms of encouragement. 
Friends can best help him by show- 
ing that they expect self-reliance and 
cooperation, rather than by being 
pessimistic or over-solicitous. | 


wair following the loss of a hand 
in the African fighting. Today, fitted 
with an artificial hand and wearing 
the Distinguished Service Cross, he 
has been promoted to captain and 
is assistant to the commanding offi- | 


Unique Railway School 
Set Up at Claiborne 


Transportation 
way School, Branch No. 1, the first 
educational 
is now in operation here. 





AXIS PRISONERS of war work up their own variety shows 
for presentation before their fellow prisoners in the recrea- 
tion hall at the Axis Prisoner of War Camp at Camp Polk. 
Shown here is an act from one of the recent entertainment 


programs. 


—U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Converting to Coal 
Saves Millions of 


‘Gallons of Oil 


WASHINGTON — The Army pro 
gram for the conversion of oil-burn- 





| ing installations in the Eastern oil- 
| Shortage area to coal will save 
| 90,508,632 gallons of oil annually, it 
| was announced by the War Depart. 
| ment. : 
| Brig. Gen. W. L. R. Covell, director 
| of the Fuels and Lubricants division 
| of the Quartermaster Corps state¢ 
that more than a third of all fuel oil 
| requirements for Army posts camps, 
@étations and ordnance plants along 
| the Atlantic seaboard have been 
| eliminated by conversion to coal, or 
are now in process of conversion. 

A total of 60.58 per cent of all oil 
requirements of Army posts, camps, 
converted, General Corvell reported, 
Technological reasons, requiring that 
oil be used in industrial processes, 
are the barrier to conversion in such 





CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—The new 
Corps of the Rail- 
institution of its kind, 


Military training for railroad men 


has been under way here ever since | 
the completion of the Camp Clai- 
borne-Camp Polk military railroad, 
which presents 50 miles of the only | 
government-owned and operated rail- | 
way in the country. 


Major railroad 
systems sent some of their best men 
as officers, 

Recently the War Department 
found it necessary to revise its rail- 
road training plan. Most of the 
available railroad men were in the 





llliterates Saved for Army at McCain 


subjects is part of the tremendous 
constructive job undertaken by the 
Army to educate thousands of physi- 
fom .Maj. Gen. P. W. Clarkson, di-| cally fit men to read, write and spell 
sion commander, indicating their | English. The graduates of this course | 
successful completion of eight weeks | have received an education equiva- | 
learning as students of the divi- | lent to four years of schooling, which | 
tion’s opportunity school. This course | is the minimum requirement in order | 
covered subjects such as reading,| to be a member of the United States | 
writing, arithmetic, history and cur-| Army. This means that thousands of 
rent events. men who will make excellent sol- 
The opportunity schools of the|diers are now available for military | 
Sith Division, under the supervision | training. 
of Lt. Maurice P. Beck, division per-| The instructors of the 87th Divi- 
fonnel consultant, are conducted | sion opportunity schools are selected 
three evenings a week from 7 to 8! from the ranks of enlisted men ac- 


’ 

CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Hundreds | 
of soldiers of the 87th Infantry Di- 
vision have received their “diplomas” 








‘abe Meat for Latrine Lawyers 


@clock in buildings especially set | cording to civilian experience. The 
w for class room _ instructions.| majority of them were teachers and 
Teaching these soldiers elementary school principals before their induc- | 


——__ 





Siwy Type AAA Unit Should 





CAMP HAAN, Calif—A new type 
@ training has been inaugurated at 
hearby Camp Irwin, on special orders 
from the Anti-Aircraft Command at 


, battalion. The men, of course, will | 

be armed with M-1 rifles. Officers 
| and first-three-graders will carry car- | 
| bines and trench knives. 


and mission from the usual AA units, 


tion into the Army. Cpl. K. Putman 
was principal of a junior high school; 
Cpl. John E. Hart was an instructor 
of English and modern literature at 
the University of Syracuse, and Sgt. 
Nathan Covitch taught in a junior 
high school for six years. 

These young soldiers, who, during 
the day drill and train with rifles, 
bayonet and hand grenades, eagerly 
set their weapons of war aside on 
school nights and pick up their pen- 


, Army and more were needed. Hence, 


cils and books. Outside the tramp of | 
feet leads to the post exchanges and | 
movies, while the laughing conversa- | 


tion of other men who are heading 
for the service clubs floats through 
the open window. But all this does 
not interfere with the task of learn- 
ing how to read and write. They 
want to learn so that they may write 
to their families back home. They 


sit on wooden benches and pay strict | 


attention to the instructor. When 


questions are asked they slowly and | 


often laboriously answer. 
And so it is that many young 
Americans are learning 


country. “They are,” in the words of 


| General Clarkson, “equipping them- 
selves to become better citizens and | 


are qualifying themselves to better 
| serve their country.” 


to play a| 
| better role to help preserve their 


cases, In other cases it is shown 
that donversion to coal would cost 
more than it would save. 

The Army’s campaign to cut oll 
consumption is not limited to the 
East. Other large conversion pro}j- 
ects have been completed by the 
Ordnance Department at Eau Claire, 
Wis. at the Vigo Ordnance plant at 
Terre Haute, Ind. at the Iowa 
Ordnance plant at Burlington, and 
at the Sangamon Ordnance plant at 
Itliopolis, Ill. The Ordnance Depart- 
mant has cut former oil require- 
ments in its own plants all over the 
country by more than 50,000,000 gal- 
lons. 


under Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., | 
general manager of the Army’s Mil- | 
itary Railway Service, and Lt. Col. 
C. E. Hise, Army Director of Rail- 
way Training, plans were made to | 
process young men with little or no 
railway experience, 





New Yorkers Given 


Experienced Officers Chance to Vote 


Maj. Ralph W. Beard, for 39 years 


with the Reading Railroad, was Although in Service 
named commander-in-chief of the) w — ae 
Claiborne School, which bears the | ASHINGTON — Qualified voters 


of New York State in the armed ser- 
vices, both men and have 
right to vote at the general 
election on Nov. 2 through applica- 


tion to the State War Ballot Com- 
mission. 


service number 3896, and Lt. George 
O. Larmer, 20 years with the Union 
Pacific, became adjutant. Most of} 
the men assigned to the school were 
born with the railway man’s instinct, 
though some had never ridden on a 


women, 
the 


train until Uncle Sam paid their | Upon request, which may be made 
~~ co re either by the man or woman in the 

A ~~ their "shal oe se armed services or by any relative or 
spend most of their time actually fiend, the commission will mail the 
learning railroad, getting military 


necessary application. The applica- 
tion must be filed by midnight, Sept. 
20. It should be sent to the commis- 


instruction at the same time. A | 
special train, which runs as an “ex- 


The request should give the full 
name and rank of the member of the 
armed forces, regiment, company, 
name of camp, vessel or base and 
| its postoffice address and home re- 
| sidence of the service man or wom- 
| an, 

Practical Study | 

On one trip the train was halted 
at Camp Gray and the 
were divided in groups according to 
their ability as indicated by occu- 
pational tests. One group was as-| was sent last week to soldier voters 
signed to study the locomotive un- | whose homes are in Ohio that, before 
der officers’ instruction. Another | they can vote, all Ohioans who claim 
was studying switches and water- | residence in municipalities of 18,000 
towers. {or over are required to register. 

The GI railroad has various types | Registration cards have been sent 
of equipment, including several cars to camps for soldiers from Ohie 
of foreign-make, so that the stu- | municipalities. They must be ex- 
dents will be familiar with these | ecuted in duplicate and sworn to be- 
types when they are called on toj|fore a commissioned officer before 
| operate equipment on the railways | being returned to local boards of 
| . 
| overseas. | elections. 


tra,” is allotted to the school stu- |sion at Albany or 80 Center Street, 
dents, Groups ride on open cars | New York City 
with cross-benches, really an out-| F 


door schoolroom on rails. Many 
Army camps are located along the 
50-mile right of way. Camp Gray, 
for instance, 12 miles west of here, 
is a maintenance camp where 50 
railway students live and work. 


GI Voters from Ohio 
Advised to Register 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Notification 


trainees | 


















ve been activated there. 

Notable about the new outfits is 
their primary weapon will be 
al. heavy-barrel, air-cooled ma- 
chine guns. There will be no 40s, 90s, 
¢ discomi@ Power plants, directors, or other 
ning 
rraveling Usual automatic weapons or gun 


yn land— 
il Sweet Reward 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.— Any 
Cartoonist with a sweet tooth may 


s 
nd selee fash in on his talent here at 
ind reliewil ‘ 
will prove mp Blanding. The soda bar at 
At gi Service Club No. 3 is offering a 


first prize of “all the ice cream 
you can eat” to the soldier who 
Sibmits a cartoon to be used to 
decorate the bar which is best in 


pe York, 3, © 


















% the opinion of a group of judges. 
‘ e@ second prize, it was an- 
1 ‘ Rounced, is “half of all the ice 


Cream you can eat.” 
— 






























— We will be glad to send Would you like to see Write or 
sevenneenens you our Army-Navy folder a book match sketch book mm 
—— a ome in colors, of your adi 
of printed matches con own “PX”? No Immedi 
taining the ad of individ- obligations, just send quality 
ual Army Camps, Naval us the copy, emblem, “V for 
Stations, Air Bases and ete. you'd like a ‘Buy 
You'll find the men 
Marine Barracks for whom will appreciate hav- 
we have created special ing matches of their livered. 
designs, upon request. wn. 


equipment which go to make up the | 


| be made up of three letter batteries, 
| @ headquarters battery and a medi- 
eal detachment. The advance TO’s 
| say mules or jeeps and quarter-ton 
| trailers will be provided by the Quar- 
| termaster for transportation. 

The mission of the new outfits is 
not yet clearly known but their un- 
| usual organizaion has caused a good 
deal of speculation. 


Signal School’s First 
EM Is Raised to WO 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Charles 
E. Davenport, the first enlisted man 
to be assigned to the Central Signal 
Corps School, was appointed this 
| week to warrant officer. 
| Davenport, previously a_techni- 
cian, third grade, has been in the 
| supply division of the school since 
April, 1942. He has been in the Army 
for about two years. 


PATRIOTIC BOOK MATCHES 














at a competitive price, de- 





| Abbot Outfit Sets Record 
|For Spanning River 


CAMP ABBOT, Ore.—A new rec- 
ord in heavy pontoon bridge con- 
struction was established by B com-| 
| pany of the 52nd Engineer training | 
battalion when the unit spanned the | 
| 





Deschutes river, near the main en- 


campment, in four hours, two hours 
and five minutes ahead of the pre- 
vious record, 

The unit’s efficiency was attri- 
buted by Capt. Stuart M. Johnson, 
company commander, to a thorough 
study of the period plan the preced- 
ing day and a new patrol system in- 
troduced by Maj, Lawrence M. Filler, 
battalion commander. Each man 
knew his job before he ever reached 
the ponton site, Capt. Johnson said. 


wire us for your 
natch requirements. 
ate shipment of 
matches, either a 
Viectory’’ design or 
War Bonds’ cover 





















LEFT TO RIGHT, THEY TREAT ’EM 
RIGHT AT THIS CANTEEN 
WHERE PEPSI-COLA’S FREE ! 








Here’s where enlisted men of all the 
United Nations get a real welcome. 
It's the Times Square Canteen in New 
York.* Enlisted men come in and take 
a shower free . : . and there are wash- 
stands with big mirrors where you 
can shave with free blades. And if Market Streets. 





you're thirsty, there’s free Pepsi-Cola 
at the food counter. The sames goes 
for the Pepsi-Cola Canteen in Wash- 
ington, D. C.* at 13th and G Streets 
and the Pepsi-Cola Service Men's 
Canteen, San Francisco, Mason and 



















MATCH CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Manoafacturers of Book Matches for Advertisi 


3433 W. 48th PLACE, CHICAGO 32, U. 


SA. 











*ia cooperation with N.Y. City Defense Recreation Committees ia New York 
—with Reoreation Services, Inc., in Washington, D. C. 
—with Hospitality House in San Francisco 
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Death in a Jap Prison Camp 


Three weeks ago we pointed out that an estimated one in 
every 12 prisoners of war held by the Japanese has died of disease. 

By contrast, only one out of every 273 enemy aliens, including 
Japanese, interned in the United States has died. 

To be specific: Nearly 14,000 Americans were captured by the 
Japs in the Philippines. International Red Cross reports at least 
1,344 of these are dead of disease. That is a death rate of 96 per 
1000 and yet the death rate from disease in the American Army 
last year at home and abroad ‘was only 0.7 per 1000, Compare the 
figures: 0.7 96! 

How many more thousands of American soldiers have under- 
gone the ravages of disease without adequate medical attention and 
have lived through some miracle of the Yankee spirit? Or how 
many more have died and not yet have been reported? Only God 
and the Japanese murderers know. 


The Global Alphabet 
And Global Education 


(First of a series.) tion, is spelled tn phonetic letters 
, . | to teach the correct pronunciation. 
The Editors of ARMY TIMES pre-| ‘This is necessary because over 80 
sent this series of articles on the| per cent or about 500,000 words vio- 
Global Alphabet because they believe | jate phonetic spelling. 
the idea and the Globaj Alphabet| This compelled Webster to invent 
itigelf has amazing global educational | a short phonetic alphabet with which 
possibilities, e ..|to explain in printed form the cor- 
If, after reading this first article, | rect pronunciation of words whose 
you are interested in securing full pronunciation was otherwise impos- 
details, write to ARMY TIMES, Daily | sible to explain. 
News Building, Washington 5, D. C.| Webster used 21 consonants and 19 
for full details. . iforms of vowels or a total of 40 
We will send you all available | individual, phonetic letters not count- 
Hterature on the subject without | jing “th” in two forms or a total of 
charge. Space will not permit re-| 41 


printing all this material in the In the Global Alphabet four of 
paper. Write if you're interested in | these forms are phonetic and accom- 
something that may become an im-| plish the same purpose. 

portant factor in global education. | Webster uses Roman letters in his 

Now to begin the explanation of | phonetic spelling, which makes it 
the Global Alphabet. What is it? | impossible to use his phonetic alpha- 
The Global Alphabet is an alphabet | pet as a Global Alphabet because 
in which any and all spoken lan-| the dictionaries in other languages 
guages may be written, read, pro-| yce their own phonetic alphabets in 
nounced and understood by anyone which the same identical letters are 
who learns the alphabet. | given different sounds. 

It consists of 42 symbols each €X-| A Global Alphabet for phonetic, 
pressing a sound, either vowel or) scientific, universal purposes requires 
consonant sound, All you need to do) one phonetic symbol or letter for 
is to learn the symbols that express | each identical vocal sound employed 
the sounds—then you can take down, | in speaking the word. 
record, any language or dialect in| ¢ giso is necessary, not only that 
the world—and by so doing you have | each sound should have one distinct 
written that language or dialect so| form only, but that each form should 
that it may be read and spoken by| have one sound only, and that no 
anyone else who learns the same) form should be silent when written 
symbols. or printed. 

Is that clear? If you, soldier in the | The purpose in preparing the Glo- 
Pacific or in Africa or Burma or | bal Alphabet was to give the people 
wherever you are, learn the Global | o¢ the world a means of writing, 
Alphabet, you can then take down! reading and printing the spoken 
(write) the native language, and you language in a common alphabet 
ean show or teach anyone (including | which could be read by all and by 


the natives) to read it and to write the use of an alphabet which could 
it in the same alphabet. You can also | be instantly learned and applied. 

teach anyone (including the natives) 
to read the English language written 














popull ‘ 
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“Ready to Go Any Minute” 





That sounds like a big job, doesn't 
Wt. If it will work, it might be the 
means of teaching the whole world 
to read and speak the English lan- 
guage. 


lus 
in the same alphabet. | = 
Pass 
| MN 


Former Senator Robert L. Owen, | 


who invented the Global Alphabet, 
says it will work, and the chances 
are, if you talked with him, you 
would be convinced that he is cor- 
rect, that it will work if given the 
chance. 

Former Senator Owen would tell 
you, in part: 

All the modern languages combined 
in the world do not include over 58 
distinct, primary, elemental, vocal 
sounds. Few individual languages re- 
quire more than 40. 


Every word in Webster’s dictionary 
ean be written with 41 letters used | 


phonetically. In fact every word, 
604,000 werds in the Unabridged edi- 


EE YS Hy 
yy ap 


freee shene diame cleis 
eerial poetic first Robert 
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~e nm ~\=emnon fable fap? 
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EXAMPLES of words in Global Alpha- 
bet. The Alphabet compicte will be 


eresented in mevt week's teene 






ASN ZR ps 


ie dies. ree 
| rr. JN _— 
\ ~ Sequoia 


SAMPLES ef Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, Japanese and Cherokee 

The Global Alphabet can open the 
doors of knowledge to all people 
everywhere in the world, giving 
them power and the immediate 
means of creating an abundance and 
the principles of good government 
| under the benevolent example of the 
good neighbor policy of the Western 
| Hemisphere. 
It is proposed to use this alphabet 
|to teach the English language to 
' people of other nations, and to teach 
foreign languages to our own people 
by interlinear translations, using 
transcriptions, the graphophone, and 
the radio to emphasize the correct 
sounds employed. 

A cheap projector with slides can 
| magnify the forms on the blackboard 
|for children learning the forms in 
| classes, 
| In the English language 42 pho- 
| netic letters representing 42 vocal 
| sounds can present to the eye in 
| instantly legible form every audible 

syllable or combination of conso- 
nants employed in the English lan- 
| guage. THE SOUND OF EACH LET- 
TER IS ITS NAME. 
\ (Continued in Next Week's Issue) 
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‘The Medicos’ 
Honored In 
March Song 


CAMP PICKETT, Va—aA P 
march song, “The Medicos,” y 
by Sgt. Howald Bailey and 
George Herz, of the Medica} 








new ™ 























placement Training Center rs hi 
promises to be popular among R Wil 
ical personnel. The words are ‘office 
follows: 4 I 
The Infantry is known in song Foret 
story, 
The Air Corps too has hag seatd 
share of fight; : 
Artillery of course goes on to g dg 


While the Cavalry is famous @ in. 




















its might. i 
But the Medicos, what of aing 
Medicos, a ¢ 
The men beside the men be ” 
guns? and w 
Chorus allowec 
We're Medical men who march ww 
vict’ry, ty and 
Medical men wherever we 80, four h 
And where the fighting’s thi b inter! 
no matter who the foe, ; 
All for one we are Freedg fle 
forces. Enemy | 
| We're Medical men _ unarmed barded 
battle, Is, afte 
Helping them up when they faye — 
j ' 











And with our courage speed the : 
on ation 


Till the lasting peace is won, ts whic 

















We're the all-preservers,  all-cqg?™ ene™m 
servers of the _ fightigne fallacy 
strength. is impc 

We're the men beside the mgm other 
behind the guns! ring _ 

y wi 
maa ae © 
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March Record my radi 

pe detecti 

Gentlemen: coe | 

We are the boys of the ds on It: 

“Ranger” Division on maneuvers iiper an i 


Louisiana in the hottest month 
the year. We read ARMY TI 
whenever we can get our hands 
a copy and we noticed in the J 
31 issue that E Company in C 
Ryder, Ariz. thinks it has d 
some walking. Would they like @radio-loc 
make a little wager with A Co tors t 
pany of the 35ist Infantry, S8@Mentally 
Division? Look at our records: whe 
5 miles—51 minutes with full fgets, sin 
packs, including weapons, and n. 
the Cookson Hills of Oklahoma ore 
mud or dusty roads. ietoon 
11 miles—2 hours, 5 minutes, s da stri 
conditions. h dead! 
25 miles—7 hours. bat fig! 
In maneuvers here we walked fr weighs 
miles in two days, including a f 1 me} 
skirmishes with Red forces. tion. Sinc 
was our prelude to our larger D@ly 128 
tles. When he came in close rary it an 
with the Reds we had to waitBntation 





on or 
on t! 
plane 
Genoa. 
puzzle 
strips 
















































whole day for umpires, who couldieed from 
keep up the pace. t the ne 
When they finally arrived th@j easier 
were in jeep and command Ward ra 
For verification ask the 31st Divis rai 
umpires and flag bearers. ! 
Set., Co. A, 35lst etches 

88th Division. mithy anc 

mmeninnt 7 fac 

+ 4 yp OY ar 
Congratulations ae er 
Gentlemen: “They 1 
Permit me to convey my congm@Mout sc. 


ulations upon your completion inds,” s; 
three years of succeessful editif® score | 
I was happy to note that you pila Ske 
entering your fourth year andépttraits, } 
know that the staff of the Med@me to mc 
Soldier joins me in wishing you ¢#nary co 

































tinued success. If your next of d 
years accomplish what the first othe 
have you will indeed be @ aa 
beater. } ch weil 
Capt. Gordon L. Nereim said g 
Editor, The Medical Sod “ to 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. oor 
. 7 © 4 ma thr 
Will Liquor Pricefiwing 
? Inches 
Come Down? Mayers: 
WASHINGTON—What’s goingPt range, 
happen to liquor prices? They t-proje 
now three or four times higher (city wh; 
they were in World War I, and # in the 
ting closer every day to bottl utom 
prices during prohibition. re 
That’s without the extra profit — 
ing that goes on in many ou hh 
munities against service men (i, — 


as on hotel prices). ‘ 
ARMY TIMES tried to chee 
on what's going to happen and 





ously 
tion and 





is the dope, more or less: New * roa 
Regulations go into effect AU tur s 
29, and should cut retail prices iran 
10 percent. os. ud 
The new regs provide that P Pred ta 
are frozen on old established brag “ler br 
and fix mark-up margins oF = wit 
brands, for both retailers and WaUiz I 
salers. The new mark-ups do © fam 
apply to the 17 states in which lid Prizes 
ales are by the states. | 
‘ Back in 1913 imported Scotch oy 
$14 per case, in Washington d in the 
now $48 to $51 per case. AMG trai 


rye whiskey then was $14 pé 
now 300 per case. 
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A leaning Gas 
a : 2 
a k Carriers 
‘ical Anew method of cleaning gas mask 
Tr lers have been developed by Lt. 
ng R Williams, post chemical war- 
are ‘officer at Fort Sheridan, Ill. The 
ers become greasy and dirty 
ong n around trucks and guns. Soap 
awater make the canvas limp and 
had » bleach the carriers so that they 
wome good targets. The new meth- 
to gla, yses a small short-bristle brush 
mous od in half an inch of gasoline for 
ning the exterior. After the 
of shing the carriers should be al- 
to dry for six hours in the 
n behi and wind. The gasoline must not 
allowed to touch the plastic eye 
. If the face piece rubber is 
march and greasy it should be aired 
four hours in the sun and then 
‘tia interior and exterior disinfected. 
or aflet Bombs 
 reedon 


Enemy lines in Sicily have been 
parded with leaflets as well as 
ls, after the territory has first 
heavily raked with gun fire. 
side of the leaflets carries in- 


irmed 


they 
eed 





ation on recent war develop- 
ts which have probably been kept 
n enemy soldiers and points out 
fallacy of dying in a fight which | 
is impossible for them to win. 
other side carries a message as- 
ring them that if they surrender 
y will be given good treatment 

fed well. Some of the leaflets 

been used as surrender passes 
hen the Axis men come over to 
lied lines. 


. 
puntering Radar 
SA new device which counteracts 
my radio location and complicates 
te detection of Allied planes is be- 
used by British fliers in their 







RS 


the is on Italy. Thousands of strips of 
veuvers per an inch wide and a foot long, 
month on one side and with a metallic | 
Y TiMiper on the other, were dropped by 
hands planes in raids on Milan, Turin 
1 the Jud Genoa. Italian and military men | 
in C puzzled until it was found that 
has dome strips deflect waves and beams 
»y like @radio-location apparatus and baffle 
1 A Co tors trying to locate planes. In- 
ntry, S8iMentally the treated strips caused 
cords: when they alighted in the city 
h full feeets, since their purpose was not 
s, and n. 


lahoma Hore Ingenuity 


erican troops in Guadalcanal 



















utes, Sled a stripped 40 mm. mortar barrel 
h deadly effectiveness in close 
bat fighting. The complete mor- 
walked ft weighs 24 pounds and requires 
ling @ M@veral men to carry with its ammu- | 
rces. iiMftion. Since the barrel alone weighs 
larger O@ly 128 pounds, one soldier can 
‘lose ral it and 12 rounds of HE frag- 
to waitntation shells. The range is re- 
ho couldiieed from 1985 yards to about 800, 
t the new method is much faster 
rived th@f easier for anything within the 
mand ward range. 
. 
ist P“Ortraits Help Recovery 
35ist etches which show wounded men 
in. ulthy and in full uniform are said 
be a factor in speeding up recov- | 
y by artists who work at the| 
ys Valley Forge General Hospi- 
‘They want their portraits done 
my congihout scars or any evidence’ of 
mpletion Punds,” said Fred W. Weber, one 
ful editif’ score of members of the Phila- | 
rat you @Phia Sketch Club who make the 
year andpttraits. Most of the men “send 
the Med to mom” sketches which under 
ing you e@inary conditions would cost them 
next of dollars. 
Ay other ‘Rocket’ Gun 
new Russian rocket projectile 
Nereim ich weighs only about 50 pounds, 
lical Sold Sid to pierce seven inches of 
s Pa. or plate. The projectile’ is 
eee Nched, according to Swiss reports, 
em a three-rail rack fitted under 
Pric Ug wing of a Lagg monoplane. The 
le is about two feet long and 
May Inches in diameter. Hits are said 
have been made up to about 2000 
's going#t range. The advantage of the | 
s? They #et-projectile is its low initial 
higher city which avoids destructive re- 
r I, and @# in the plane. 


‘0 botl“Automatic Lung’ 


n. 
tra profit “automatic lung” which makes 

many 
» men Substratosphere twice as long 


the same volume of oxygen 


to check—usly used, is now in mass pro- 
pen and ~~ and is being used on every | 
-<: New Ging front of the Allies. The gad- 
ffect Au@e eds automatically the correct 
| prices Ure of oxygen and air for vary- 

altitudes. At extreme altitudes 
e that PE“ Xygen is supplied, but only as 
ished br flier breathes in and not all the 
gins on as with former devices. 


rs and WIZ Idea 
k-ups do © femiii , 

which liq ‘amiliar quiz program idea, 
; Prizes for correct answers, has 


4 Scotch adopted at Camp Crowder, Mo., 
ington, Dig ta up interest in subjects cov- | 
vce, Amett the first three weeks of each 
"si4 pe taining cycle. Two hundred 








as 


TWO ARMY NURSES at Camp Blanding’s (Fla) Station 
hospital smilingly pose as models to demonstrate the differ- 
ence between the old Army Nurse cap and the new style 
which will become general throughout the service on Sept. 1. 
Left is 2nd Lt. Kay L. Florence, wearing the streamlined, new- 
style Army Nurse Cap which is much narrower, neater and 
more quickly ironed than the flaring, old style headpiece 
modeled by 2nd Lt. Dorothy B. Bebe. Economy of time in 
laundering the new cap appeals greatly to the nurses who 
have already gotten them. —Army Photo 








pertinent questions were selected and 
these are fired from a balcony out 
to the soldier audience, which meets 
outdoors by Lt. Herbert E. Bitter- 
man, a former radio announcer. If 
the men selected fails to give the 
correct answer it is passed on to an- 


Tunesmith Writes 
Song for the 


| Armored Infantry 


U.S. Army ‘Came of Age’ 
In Sicily, McNair Says 


NEW YORK—The Sicilian cam- 
paign, which reached iis successful | 
climax in mid-week, marked the | 


} 


“coming of age” of the United States | 
Army, in both the excellence of staff | 


work and the execution of separa- 


tion according to plan, Lt. Gen. Les- 
ley J. McNair asserted, in an inter- 
view in the New York Times this 
week. 

It is logical to expect the same 
pean- operations, General McNair 
continued. 

The Sicilian campaign has been 
regarded by Army authorities as the 
“proving” of a “mature and profes- 
sional” 
since, more than in any previous 
operation, the troops have shown 
their ability to plan a difficult action 
and then to carry it out, not only 
according to plan but, as has been 
shown, even ahead of plan. 

General McNair 
jan campaign the triumph of an ex- 
tremely tough, realistic and far- 
sighted training program which was 
initiated for the ground forces al- 
most three years ago. He asserted 
that the American soldier who goes 


“green” into battle has had more 
realistic combat training than the 
soldier of any other nation in the 
world, including Germany. Even 
though he has not seen an actual 


battlefield, an American soldier has 
had at least a taste of the sound 





other. The results are said to be 
evident in the higher scores recorded 
the following days in training pro- 
gram. 


Useful Life-jacket 


A new Canadian life-jacket covers 
more of the body than the usual | 


NORTH CAMP POLK, 


fantry has its long-awaited march- 
ing song. 
The tune, a march arrangement of 


La.—All | 
the world needs now is a good five- | 
cent cigar for the Armored In-| 


and fury of battle and knows what 
it is to have live bullets floating 
over his head. 

In the present American system 
of pre-combat training every infan- 
| tryman has the general equivalent 
jsof the so-called Ranger or Com- 
' mando training. There is a great ad- 





vantage in being able to train troops 
in this country, General McNair 
emphasized, since it relieves the 
strain of maintaining large bodies 
of men overseas, with all the at- 
tendant difficulties of supplying them. 

The Sicilian campaign differed 
from the fighting in Tunisia, he ex- 
plained, in that the Allies were able 
to bring enough force to dominate 


| the Axis from the beginning. He also 


American fighting machine, | 


degree of precision in future Euro- | pointed out that 


it was a mistake 
to regard the Sicilian campaign as 
in any way a “romp,” since the 
Allied forces all met severe opposi- 


| tion, particularly as the fighting ex- 


tended into the northeast section of 
the island. 


ETOUSA Officers 


May Date WACs 


saw in the Sicil- 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 
NORTH AFRICA—A stir was caused 
in the Red Cross Officers’ Clubs this 
week when a new order announced 
that WACS are now permitted to 
have dates with Army officers. 

For some time lieutenants have 
been watching sergeants and pri- 
vates Wining and dining the best- 
looking American girls in this thea- 
tre. And at the same time the Red 
Cross girls seemed to limit their 
favors to the higher officers until 
the saying became current: “You 
have to be a colonel to date a Red 
Cross girl.” 

There is one limit to the new 
order, The WACs are not permitted 
to go out with officers for whom 
they are working. 





Cadre Arrives to Set 


types and serves against shock in- | 
jury from underwater explosions. | 
It also has several added gadgets. | 
For instance, a yellow cap to make | 


“My Wild Irish Rose,” with words 
by Al Goodhart, composer of “Johnny 
Doughboy,” “I Saw Stars,” and “She 
Shall Have Music,” was presented to 


| 1 Up Camp Sutton, N. C. 
McClellan Rounds | “™® sutton, N. c—ritty sol. 


diers from Camp Abbott, Oreg., are 


Grab Bag Review 


sible for airmen to remain in| 


the wearer more readily visible, and | 
a small automatically-flashing elec-| 
tric light. 


the 49th Armored Infantry Regi- 
ment during the composer's visit 
with the 8th Armored Division. 
Though the number was written 
for the 49th at the request of Lt. 
Col. Leo F. Kengle, commanding of- 
ficer, it is designed for the Armored 
Infantry as a whole. The rhythm is 
infectious and the words are simple 
—two prime prerequisites. 
Here are the lyrics—try them on 

your tonsils: 

We're the old 49th 

The Armored Infantry 

Oh, none can compare 

With all of us where 

There’s a job to do. 

We're all—on the ball! 

No job too big or small 

Oh, say can’t you see 

We're all proud to be 

In the Armored Infantry. 


Camp Grant, Ill, features a “Sol-| 
diers Grab Bag Review,” in which} 
|contestants are interviewed briefly 
|in the style of Major Bowes as to 
their entertainment experiences in 
civilian life. After the performance 
the entertainers pull cartons of cig- 
j|arettes and other gifts, donated by 
| the merchants of Rockford, IIl., from 
\a grab bag. 


‘Iron Crab’ 

Russian soldiers describe a mobile 
|iron pill-box being used by the Ger- | 
mans which the Soviet fighters call | 
|“the iron crab.” It looks like a huge | 
|jiron crab, is carried by motor wane 
port and dumped upside down into 
a hole prepared for it. Then all that 
is visible is a machine-gun turret M4 - 
with two range-finders. Manned by | Airplane Worker to Se e 
| two soldiers, the crab is provided | How GI s Live in Desert 
| with a forced ventilation system op- rh) Vi ‘itt C Y 

n Visit to amp oung 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of aircraft workers of the Los An- 
geles-San Diego area in California 
will be given a three-day tour of 
duty and observation with troops of 
the Desert Training Center, Camp 
Young, Calif., to provide first-hand 
knowledge of the rigors and require- 
ments of combat training, the War 
Department announced this week. 











erated by pedals. It is used as a} 
firing point and observation center. | 


. 

Eustis Inventors 

Cpl. Aaren Bowman, battery me-| 
chanic of A-9 at Camp Eustis, Va. 
has developed a gun rack to house 
three complete .50 caliber ma hine! 
guns. Previously the guns have been | 
stored in the delivery boxes and | 
placed on the floor of the supply 
room. Now the guns can be dis-| 
assembled and all parts, including| Approximately 175 shop chairmen 
repair tools, put in designated places| and stewards of the International 
|in a few minutes, Pvt. Gerald Man-| Association of Machinists will ob- 
|del and Sgt. Joseph McAllister, =f serve and participate in training at 
| He Battery, AARTC, also of Eustis,/the Desert Training Center during 

have built an electric exterminator | the period, Aug. 29-31. 

|for flying bugs and mosquitoes. | Infantry and Armored Command 
| Candy and the glare of a light bulb | units are in training at Camp Young. 
|furnish the bait. Electrically-charged| Midday heat rises to 120 degrees. 
| wires do the execution. Inside a tank the temperature 


Another Gadget ranges from 150 to 160 degrees. The 
| T/Sgt. Sigmund Roth of Head- aircraft workers will live like sol- 
quarters, 412th Armored unit, Field pagel — the Aye oy ee 
Artillery Battalion, at Camp Camp- oe A . ogee ae Soe oo ~ or 
bell, Ky., has invented a sub-calibre — a ee 

mount which is said to make direct 


| 
| 





Up Sloppy Soldiers 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Some 
| 1,400 enlisted men and officers were 
| rounded up last Saturday night, just 
as hundreds of them were heading 
for town, 
sloppy and irregular uniform-wear- 
ing. Most of them were detained 
|\for several hours in improvised 
“brigs,’ and then allowed to go with 
a warning. 

The drive began at 5:30 p.m. under 
the direction of eight lieutenant col- 


score of high-ranking noncoms, 1,017 
men were taken to the amphitheatre, 
15 or 20 more were arrested in Jack- 
| sonville, 300 were picked up in An- 
niston and 69 near the Negro USO. 

Brig. Gen. Wallace C. Philoon, com- 
manding general of the IRTC, said 


next time. 


in a drive to wipe out) 


onels, 13 majors and more than a} 


greater penalties for violators would | 
be attached, if and when there is a| 


rived at the Engineering Unit Train- 
ing Center last week to form a por- 
tion of the cadre of the newly- 
activated installation here. 

Fort Belvoir, Va., and Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo., also furnished a 
representative number of the cadre, 


SCHOOL-AT-HOME | 
Wherever Your Children Are 


No matter where you live, Calvert “‘School- 
at-Home” Service can give your child a 
sound, complete education, from Kindergar- 
ten through First Year High School, Changes 
of post do not interrupt lessons. Same courses 
of study in this famous 46-year-old 
| Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 

to other schools at any time, often with ad- 

vanced standing. Used by more than 60,000 
| children of Army, Navy officers, Embassy 
| officials, and others. All materials vided. 
| Cost is low. Start any time. rite for 
Catalog, giving child's age, grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


| 708 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore-10, Md., U.S.A. 
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fire practice with a 105 mm. self- 
propelled howitzer as simple and in- 
expensive as popping clay pigeons in 
a shooting gallery. The new mount} 
is a .22 calibre rifle barrel and trigger 
mechanism fitted solidly into a 105 
mm. shell casing. The device is fitted 
snugly into the breech of the 105 
mm. and allows the gunner to track} 
and sight through the panoramic) 
sight exactly as he would in regular | 


In the EAST It's 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 


In the WEST It's 


GRAND 








firing. ‘ 
Rapid Photos | CANYON 
Photographs made with an ex-| 


In the SOUTH It's 


SILVER 


| posure of one-millionth of a second, | 
which will “catch” a rifle bullet or 
similar moving object in flight, are 
now made with new high-speed elec- 


|} tronic light equipment developed in 5S R j nN G gS 
the General Electric laboratories 

The device uses a mercury lamp Florida’s Under Water 
no larger than a cigarette. The light Fairyland 

will illuminate 20 square feet and Write Box 609. Ocala, Fla. 
in testis has “stopped” a wheel re- for Free Photo Story 

















many camps and bases. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


| 


PROTECT YOUR CASH 





On aa short or long furlough—change your easily 
lost or stolen cash into safe American Express 
Travelers Cheques before you leave. Spendable 
everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. Minimum cost 40¢ 
for $10 to $50. For sale at Banks, Railway Express 
offices, at principal railroad ticket offices and at 








| volving 70,000 revolutions a minute. | 
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Sneaked It Out of Germany 


Wants U.S. to Use 


Nazi Life 


By Pvt. Daniel B. Miles 

CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Pvt. Hermann 
Kaufmann of Company B, 3th bat- 
talion, wants the United States 
Army to have the life jacket he 
emuggled out of Germany in 1938. 

The jacket, originally made for 
sports wear, is a two-toned blue; 
made of rubberized rayon. It looks 
like a sporty, sleeveless jacket and 
weighs only two and a half pounds. 
The wearer can inflate it in only 10 
to 20 seconds by blowing through 
four rubber tubes into the jacket’s 
four _compartments. Valves keep 
the air trom escaping. 

Small In Size 

Despite its small size, this jacket 
is said to be able to hold up for days 
two or three men in addition to the 
wearer. And its design is supposed to 
assure the equilibrium of the wearer. 

Kaufmann believes the small, light 





PVT. KAUFMANN 


Jacket 


and efficient jacket would be in- 
valuable to American invasion forces 
when the big push comes. 

A friend of Kaufmann’s, Ernst 
Kunzi, invented the jacket. Kauf- 
mann furnished money for its manu- 
facture. They: marketed the jacket 
in 1934. Then, in 1938, the Nazis took 
over the company, which was located 
near Frankfurt. Their reason: 
Kunzi’s wife was Jewish. 

The German army, Kaufmann said, 
is using the jacket now. 

Kaufmann left Germany for Hol- 
land in 1938. A friend smuggled one 
of the jackets over the border for 
him. In 1939 Kaufmann came to the 
United States. He made his living 
until induction in April, 1943 selling 
brushes. 

Wants No Profit 


Kaufmann wants the American 
Army to have his jacket. He doesn’t 
want to make any profit from its 
manufacture, but hopes to supervise 


the job. Prisoners, he thinks, could 
be used in the operation with a fur- 














ther reduction of net cost. 

Kaufmann said a businessman in 
New Jersey wanted to manufacture 
the jackets but that he had refused 
the offer. 

“I want the Army to have the 
jacket at net cost,” he stated. If 
fabricated commercially, he explain- 
ed, each jacket would cost about $1 
more. He has approached the Quar- 
termaster in Washington. 

Cost to the Army, under his plan, 
would be between $1 and $2 per 
jacket, depending on cost of mate- 


rials. Kaufmann added that his 
packet is patented in Germany. 
Big advantages of Kaufmann’s 


jacket is patented in Germany. 

ness. It lacks the bulk of the Mae 
West, which is supported by Kapok. 
It would be an easy addition to a 
soldier’s eauipment. And, incidentally, 
kapok is reported to be hard to get 
now that Dutch East Indies supplies 





The jacket's from Germany 


have been cut off by Hitler’s Eastern 
Aryans. 








Caterpillar 


Landing 


Gear for Planes Tried 


WRIGHT FIELD, O.—A caterpil- 
Jar Janding gear which may be the 
forerunner of new-type landing 
gears for large aircraft, has been 
successful test-flown by Wright 
Field engineers. 
the first ever built for aircraft in 
the United States. 


The increased footprint area pro- 
vided by the rubber track will en- 
able heavy airplanes to operate from 
soft ground, or deep sand, which is 


The installation is | 


instead of being restricted to con- 
crete runways. 

The new landing gear is con- 
structed with steel bracing and 
grooved aluminum bogey rollers. An 
air spring is used for partial cushion- 
ing of the landing impact. The rub- 
ber track has a circumferential wire 
beading and also is grooved to fit 
into the roller grooves, thus pre- 
venting side-slippage. 

On large aircraft, this type of 
landing gear would save weight and 
would be easier to retract than such 


impossible for present airplanes| tires as the 96-inch ones of the B-19. 
with conventional tire-wheel land- Landing characteristics of the A-20 
ing gears. Such a landing gear| with the caterpillar tread are the 





would make it possible for the giant 
62-ton B-19 to land on any airfield 


| Same as one with the ordinary tri- 


| cycle gear, 











CATERPILLAR LANDING GEAR 
Best for rough or sandy landing fields 





Capt. Wermuth Not Dead, 


CHICAGO Capt. Arthur A. 
Wermuth, who was dubbed the “One- 
man army” during the fighting on 
Bataan, is safe and well in a Jap 
prison camp, so his relatives here 
were informed last week. The in- 
formation came in a formal, type- 


Is Prisoner of the Japs 


written post card from prison camp 
No. 10 in the Phillipines. 

Captain Wermuth was credited 
with killing 116 Japs with rifle and 
machine-gun and capturing many 
more. He was awarded the Silver 
Star for gallantry, the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism and also the Purple: Heart. 





PFC. KLASHKA AND 
INVENTION 
The Colonel was glad 


His Tool Takes 
Tire Off Jeep 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Pfe. David 
Klashka, of the 188th Signal Repair 
Company has invented a simple tool 
for taking the tire off the wheel of 
a jeep. 

It is said to work four times as 
quickly as the old yank-and-pull 
method and to be a lot easier. The 
gadget is about two feet long, with 
a handle in the middle and a clamp 
on the working-end. It does all the 
work of a hammer, screw-driver, 
socket-wrench and also—the kicks. 
Klasha says he got the idea at Camp 
Crowder when he took a _ three- 
week course in the motor pool shops 
there. “In fooling round with 
leverage devices,” he says, “my mind 
just seems to get working.” 

The new tool was demonstrated to 
Col. James Austin, commanding of- 
ficer of the Signal Group, 1654 S. U., 
who was very enthusiastic and said: 
“I'm glad somebody got around to 
thinking up a tool like this.” 

Colonel Austin is interesting him- 
self in having the tool presented to 
Maj. Gilmore Congreve's Ordnance 
Division, with the possibility that 
it may be adopted as standard Army 
equipment. 


New Method Speeds 


Gun Production 





| 





Accoun 


When Pvt. John J. Czeike, CAMP 
EDWARDS, Mass., zets into trouble 
| it overwhelms him. The other morn- 
|ing he woke in his pup tent after 
a night maneuver to be greeted with 
the pungent odor of a skunk. After 
/the skunk fled he learned that he 
had slept all night on a bed of poi- 
son ivy . . All right, Army, you 
can go home now. Superman’s in. 
Or at least his 2o-creator, Jerry 





| 


Special Service Co. FORT MEADE, 
Md. ... So far as Deanna Durbin 
is concerned, turn about is fair play. 
Spotting Deanna in a Hollywood 
eatery, T/5 Frank Reddie, CAMP 
| COOKE, Calif., asked for her auto- 
graph. She complied, but whipped 
out an autograph book of her own 
and demanded Reddie’s John Han- 
cock in return. 

Sixty-nine-year-old Pvt. Emil Sen- 
ter has been discharged at CAMP 
CARSON, Colo. Senter, who has 
seen service in three wars, Was 
drafted at Helena, Ark., passed his 
physical, and was inducted at CAMP 
ROBINSON, Ark. He told his draft 
| board he was 40 because he was 


maximum age was 40 . Other 
screen stars have appeared at CAMP 
CROWDER, Mo., but Hollywood 
singer Kathryn Grayson was the first 
to do her stuff at a midnight show. 
She was the added attraction at a 
soldier-talent affair put on by Spe- 
cial Services for the 804th Signal 
Training Regiment. Midnight shows 
are given regularly for the benefit 
of soldiers attending school on the 
night shift . . . Lt. Charles S. Sabo, 
| personnel officer of 59th Armored 
|Infantry, 13th Armored Div., CAMP 
BEALE, Calif., is throwing down the 
| gauntlet. And it’s there for anyone 
to pick up who wants to prove his 
unit sold more insurance than Lieu- 
itenant Sabo’s in proportion to its 
| size. It seems his office force sold 
$20,182,000 worth to date. 95.4 per 
cent of the men are insured. 

| Company H, 80th Armored Regt., 
|CAMP POLK, La., has added to the 
| list of company mascots who have 
;been promoted with honors: Donald 
Duck to private first class for being 
a quack shot. Donald came to Com- 
| pany H with privates returning from 
ja three-day pass ... Talk about the 
lround peg in the round hole, the 
five members of one litter-bearing 
| squad of the Collecting Co., Combat 
/'Team 409, Co. A, 328th Medical Bat- 
| talion, CAMP CLAIBORNE, La., had 
these former professions: under- 
taker, assistant undertaker, em- 
|balmer, embalmer’s assistant and 
| pravedigger. 
|S The edo instructor at FORT 
| CUSTER, Mich., tried his hardest to 
|'make Pvt. Bob Barnes, Co. D, 28th 
"Tg. Bn., cry uncle, He twisted his 
| feet, wrenched his arms, but Pri- 
|yate Barnes just stood there undis- 
|turbed. Private Barnes is 
jointed 
commander 0 
| CAMP HULEN, Tex., 


. 








f Btry A, 579th Bn., 
has just sold 


Siegal, is. Siegal is with the 39th | 


holding down a job in which the | 


double | 
Capt. John O. Pasco, | 


CANTON, Ohio—A new process is|the movie rights of his newly-pub- 
enabling the Timken Roller Bearing | lished novel, “Fish Sergeant.” That 
Company to turn out more than | should interest his profs back at the 
6000 heavy gun barrels a month, com-| University of Kentucky, where he 
pany officials announced, whereas! would have been on the honor roll 
300 barrels a month was formerly | except that he flunked one subject— 
regarded as large output in even the | English. 
largest concerns. Guns made by the! $25, $15 and 
Timken Company are 75- and 40-mm,|by The Medical Soldier 
and are used for tanks, planes and! paper at CARLISLE BARRACKS, 
ships. | Pa., for the best entries in its essay 

This announcement follows a state- | contest. Carlisle EM are ba = 
ment of Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer-| “What I Am Fighting For’ .. . 
vell last April when he told of a new | Girl drivers of motor trains at 
process which, he said, will be turn-| CAMP ROBERTS, Calif, have ap- 
ing out more heavy gun barrels per | propriated the GI custom of giving 
month than all England has done in | names to their vehicles, but instead 
the whole war. lof Dorothy and a oe 

The new method uses seamless |®&itls call their cepnent Tae 
steel tubing and a secret sonasen, (ae: Aloysius Egbert and Cuthbert. 
The bores are rolled in 16 seconds| When S/Sst. Clark of Service Bat- 
as against six hours time consumed | tery, 259th F. A. Bn., CAMP SWIFT, 


in the usual forging and drilling | 
process. The breech end of the gun | 
is now formed in a few seconds by 
heating that end of the tube and 
Processing it in an upsetting ‘ma- 
chine which presses it into the 
breech mold. 


$10 are prizes offered 


ward bound train during a furlough, 
he bedded down on the long, up- 
|holstered seat in the washroom and 
| spent the night undisturbed. He had 
lhung a sign on the door: “Out of 
Order.” . . . Myrtle, Emily, Con- 
stance” GI's at CAMP STONEMAN, 
Calif., racked their memories to find 
a name for the newly-born daughter 
of Lt. G. Browning Rowe. The lieu- 
| tenant, unable to pick one himself, 
loffered a $5 prize for the best sub- 
mitted .. . At FORT SAM HOUS- 
|\TON, Tex., the Liberty Belles, a 
| girls’ organization formed to pro- 
|vide partners at service club dances, 


Negro Personnel Takes 

Part in Sicily Campaign 
WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 

ment this week issued the following 


report on the participation of Negro 
troops in the Sicilian campaign: 


y post news- | 


Tex., couldn’t find a seat on a home- | 


1, The 99th Fighter Squadron has 
succeeded in its mission of bombing 
Axis communications and _ supply 
columns in Sicily. 

2. The efficiency of the ordnance 
and supply units previously shown 
in North Africa has continued to be 


landing on the shores of Gela. 

3. Engineers are pursuing con- 
struction and repair work at North 
African invasion ports. 

4. Anti-aircraft unite are carrying 





out their regular missions. 


repeated from the moment of their | 


| warned that they were getting tired 
lof being wallflowers—if more sol- 
diers didn’t show up at the dances, 
lthey would disband. The dances 
have already been 
lone a week to twice a month be- 
leause of lack of patronage. 


rounds at FORT SILL, Okla. It 
seems a 23-year-old shavetail made 
so good at OCS he was named an 
|instructor at the Field Artillery 
School. But when he faced his first 
class he found the lowest ranking 


cut down from | 


This is a story that is going the | 


All Present or 


ted For 


| officer taking the course was a Ma 
| jor. He gulped, then said in a loy 

| clear voice, “I suppose there are af 
jleast 10,000 officers in the Uniteg 
| States who know more about the 
| subject than I do.” He paused, “ 

| I see none of them here today—so 

| Shall go right ahead and speak freg 
|ly.” From that moment the kid hag 


the majors, colonels and brigadierg 


|right in his pocket. 

They've found an original way 
keep the men on the ball when 
| cleaning hutments in Co. B, 
| Bn, at FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. If 
| the hut passes inspection OK, if it 
|is best in the company a star jg 
|awarded; but if it is worst, then @ 
boar’s head labeled “pig sty” is hung 


) 














outside . . . Lightning Division off. 
cers and men of the Jewish faith 
at CAMP BUTNER, N. C., this week 
| were presented with a Sefer Torah, 
holy scroll of the Jewish law at an 
impressive ceremony. The 78th thug 
became one of the few Army divi- 
sions to possess a ‘Torah, which cone 
|tains the essence of the Hebrew 
|faith. Jewish citizens of Kimball, 
|W. Va., presented the priceless gift 
to the men of the Lightning Divi. 
| sion. 
| It will take more than Army dis. 
|cipline to change a woman's ideas 
about her pocketbook, amateur in- 
| vestigators at FORT DEVENS, 
Mass., WAC school learned. Among 
| the things in it were: A can opener, 
\a cucumber with a little salt, an In- 
| dian head penny for luck, an extra 
| pair of stockings, a toothbrush, the 
|regular assortment of cosmetics and 
|facial tissues, cigarettes, matches, 
|@ broken garter, a driver's license, 
| flashlight, keys, a crumpled snap. 
| shot, a letter from home—take ane 
j;other breath—a large safety pin, 
| waterproof cover for the hat, needle 
}and thread, washrag and a piece of 
| soap, a laundry claim check, an ed- 
|}dress book, stamps, fountain pen, 
| pencil, nail file, theater stubs, rail 
| way timetable, a candy bar and the 
| remains of a home-made cookie. 
Four sturdy looking soldiers ap 
|proached the gym attendant at 
| FORT SCOTT, Calif. “Where's the 


| 








We AROLOLAS Te BO rte Ret 400 CHENIEW Gono “Mina 
| piano?” they asked. “Which one?” 
|“The best one,” was the reply. A 
piano is no piccolo and after a lot of 
| grunting, with the help of the gym 
| attendant, they loaded it into a wait- 
| ing GI vehicle and rode away. Now 
ithe special service officer wants to 
| know: “Who stole our piano?” ..+ 
{WAC Aux. Betty Hurley met an 
|officer on the steps of a WAC re 


| 


[placement depot SOMEWHERE IN fi, 


| ENGLAND and gave him a snappy 
| salute. She lost her balance, fell and 
broke an arm. 

Breakfast in bed is getting to be 
|a GI habit more and more. Latest to 
awake ot a tasty repast was T/ 
|Nicholas Boris, CAMP BARKELEY, 
Tex. Boris had signed with the pare 
| troops and it was a going-away pres 
|ent from his mess sergeant . . . The 
| First Division, captors of Troina im 
Sicily, is a tough outfit, according 
| to the Regular Army men at CAMP 
BLANDING, Fila. Maj. Gen. Terry 
Allen’s men “bought more chewing 
tobacco and snuff” than any othef 
division to train at Blanding, they 
recalled. 





Vets in Army to Attend 
VFW Convention in N. Y« 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Orders 


wish to attend the 44th convention 


that their absence from their 
does not interfere with the trai 
of troops or conduct of post rou 











from 
Fourth Service Command Headquar® 
ters here instruct that furlough bey" 
| granted to members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars now in service, wh? 






that organization, to be held in New 
York City, Sept. 28 to 30, providing 
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PFC, OTIS ROGERS AND MODEL 
He plays with matches 


laying with Matches 
froves Profitable 


P CROFT, S. C.—Listed in 
roster of unusual hobbies is the 
that occupies the spare time of 
» Otis Rogers, Company D, 50th 
ttalion, here at Croft. Private 
ers, a carpenter by trade, makes 

conceivable type of ornament, 
ty cases, airplane models, etc., 


NNUHOULULLVALU LULL 


Acorn 
Antics 


PTTL 


McCAIN, Miss.—The 87th 
try Division rode to victory on 
b back of a mule last week—beat- 
y the Greenwood Army Air Base 
the annual Greenwood, Miss., 
races by taking first and sec- 
i places in the sweepstakes event. 
Sgt. Kenneth Vanderark, of 
Sith Division Cavalry Recon- 
sance troop, a veteran of 15 
in the old horse cavalry, won 
championship cup, and Sgt. Paul 
m of the 345th Infantry, a 
t ofthe 87th, took second place 








OWS 
g a bivouac exercise of the 
quarters unit of the division, 
division artillery special service 
er presented a field show for 
men, featuring the artillery 
novelty acts by the soldiers 
as a special treat, the appear- 
of Al Goodhart, nationally 
h song writer, who introduced 
newest song for the first time 
public, entitled ‘Troop Train.” 


week the special service of- 
will present a two-act musical 

entitled “Acorn Antics’—the 
being taken from this column. 
variety show consists of 20 fast 
including songs, girls, special- 
dances, music, gags, skits and 
umes. The cast features every 
t In the division, plus several 





germ by the WACs of Camp McCain 

n one?” . the direction of Lt. Clara 

reply. A P 

a lot of : nae 

the gym Induction Training 

> a wall 

Now P Help New Inductees, 
; C) 

vants © gt Department Says 
met 8" WASHINGTON—Recogni 

: — gnition Is to 

aban 1N tiven by the Army to the work 

“ saa the thousands of U. S. schools 

fell = *h are providing pre-induction 
€ tional courses, the War Depart- 

to beh noted this week in announcing 

pet te Civilian pre-induction training 

aa become part of the individual’s 
s al Tr 

ZKELEY, B the ory when he is inducted 

pon baer me selectee’s pre-induction train- 

way o perience will be entered on his 


qualification card which re- 


reine is military qualifications and 
ACCOr MPS, and follows him throughout 
at CA service 

n. Terry 


ssification and assignment offi- 








ag Will record pre-induction train- 
iny “oa In the following subjects: Funda- 
ing, t tals of electricity, shopwork, ma- 
Tadio, automotive mechanics, 
ag » Code practice, Army clerical 
ttend ay driver education, tele- 
7 Y and telegraph communica- 
n N. 3488 airplane mechanics and such 
ors fromy* Courses ag may be sponsored 
Headquar #'* future by the Civilian Pre-In- 
rlough ben Training Branch, Industrial 
Veterans "nel Division, Army Service 
rvice, whe 
vention 
ld in New MOVE an infantry division of 
providing Men and their equipment re- 
neir post#P® & trains—356 passenger cars, 
e trai fe cars and over 900 freight 
st rou 














with ordinary wooden match-sticks, 
painstakingly building one match on 
top of the other and glueing them 
together. 

The model of the airplane shown 
in photograph is made up of about 
5,000 matches and took three weeks 
to complete, working from two to 
three hours each day. Private 
Rogers worked out his own design 
on the plane. The first step in the 
construction of this model was the 
forming of a thin pine-board base 
upon which the matches are built. 
Other odds and ends such as scrap- 
ple pans, bits of mirror, frosted 
glass, etc. add realistic finishing 
touches to the model. 

Private Rogers began his hobby 
four years ago and soon found that 
his match-stick masterpieces found 
many ready buyers. An _ identical 
model of the airplane shown sold 
for $35. An armorer artificer in the 
Army, Private Rogers finds his time 
pretty well taken up, but he plans 
to build another match-stick air- 
plane if Uncle Sam gives him a few 
hours free time to do so. 





General Wright, Hero 
Of World War I, Dies 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Gen. William 
Mason Wright, who fought in the 
Spanish-American War and the first 
World War, died in Walter Reed 
Hospital at the age of 79 after a long 
illness, 

General Wright was made a briga- 
dier general early in the first World 
War and placed in command of the 
35th Division. Later he took com- 
mand of the 89th, which he led in 
the Meuse-Argonne and the St. Mi- 
hiel offensives. He was buried in Ar- 
lington Cemetery with full military 
honors. 


UWL ULNA 


McClellan 
IRTC Blasts 


CTA LALLA LACM CMU 

FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Pvt. 
Wilson S. Yerger Jr. is the current 
correspondence champ at Fort Mc- 
Clellan. Married a week before he 


came here, he has received 62 air 
mail letters from the bride in 27 
days. 





There’s something doing nearly 
every night in the big Fort Mc- 
Clellan Amphitheatre, and another 
fixture has been added. It’s an 
hour-long program of requested 
musical recordings every Thurs- 
day evening from 17:30 until 8:30. 

It’s an informal affair. Soldiers 
can dance to the music if they 
want, join in and sing, or just 
sit, listen, and relax. 





A second ewimming pool is now 
under construction, but the water 
system is already overburdened and 
the pool may not be used immediate- 
ly. That’s one reason a water con- 
servation campaign is on at Fort 
McClellan, Utility officers have 
measured the daily consumption at 
92 gallons per man, and that’s al- 
most double the normal allotment 
of 50 gallons a day for soldiers on 
garrison duty. 

No curtailment of water for drink- 
ing, baths, sanitation and other es- 
sential uses is contemplated, but it 
is hoped to bring down the daily 
consumption of 400,000 gallons by 
having the slodiers shower and shave 
quickly and turn the faucets off 


‘Blood Flows’ » 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—A plaster cast 
of an arm that has a blood-spurting 
wound ... a@ life-size illustration of 
a human body with rubber veins, 
through which flows a red liquid 
. wooden models of broken bones. 
Those are some of the realistic 
exhibits used here at the Armored 
Replacement Training Center to 
teach soldiers principles of first aid. 
The various exhibits are in tents set 
up in county fair style on the 
A.R.T.C.’s new field sanitation and 
first-aid area. In each tent there is 
a “barker” who serves as instructor. 


Bulb Causes “Blood” Flow 


Treatment for bullet wounds is 
shown with the aid of a plaster cast 
of part of a man’s arm. In the cast 
is a red-splotched hole, simulating a 
bullet wound. A rubber tube is con- 
nected with the hole on the inside 
of the cast. On the other end is a 
rubber bulb. When it is squeezed, a 
red liquid spurts through the hole, 
as if an artery had been cut. 

After the cast has been put on a 
trainee’s arm, the instructor applies 
a tourniquet and stops the “bleed- 
ing,” then applies sulfanilamide and 
bandage, both of which are standard 
equipment in first-aid kits. The in- 
structor carefully explains each step 
to the watching soldiers. 

In another tent an instructor uses 
the rubber-veined illustration of the 
human figure to show how the flow 
of blood may be stopped from a sev- 
ered vein without the use of a 
tourniquet. Pressure points are mark- 
ed at various places alongside the 


Medic T raining Realistic 


rubber vein. When a finger tip is 
shoved against the vein at one of 
the points, the red liquid stops flow- | 
ing through it. 
In a third tent soldiers are shown 
wooden models of broken bones, held 
together only by strips of rubber, 
representing distended muscles. The 
instructor uses them in illustrating 
that the muscles may draw the 
broken bone together if a broken 
limb is straightened. 
Other Treatments 
First aid for snake bite is taught 


is applied to a trainee’s face, simulats 
ing a symptom of heat exhaustion. 

Field sanitation exhibits include @ 
small underground refrigerator, 
models of grease traps and soakage 
pits, small incinerators and a shower 
bath made out of a sprinkler type 
nozzle attached to a canvas Lyster 
bag. 

The area, which was established 
by. the A.R.T.C. Plans and Train- 
ing Section upon orders by Maj. 
Gen. Charles L, Scott, commanding 
general of the Center, already has 





after an instructor paints fang 


for sunstroke is illustrated after a 
trainee’s face is heavily rouged to 


“BULLET HOLE” 
in the plaster 
cast worn by Lt. 
Elmore Grim is 
demonstrated to 
visiting nurses. 
The cast is used 
to teach soldiers 
first-aid prin- 
ciples for bullet 

wounds. 
—Armored Com- 
mand Signal 
Photo 


marks on a trainee’s arm. Treatment | 
| 


simulate one of the symptoms. In| area. Second i 
another tent a thick coat of powder| David P. Wilson. 


proven so worthwhile that prac. 
tically all Fort Knox first-aid men, 
nurses and doctors have visited it, 
| Lt. A. T. Mawicke is in charge of the 
n command is S/Sgt 









Homecoming Gift 


NATICK, Mass.—A bank account 
for every one of the 1,500 men 
and women of its 15,000 citizens 
in the armed forces has been 
started here by the people of 
Natick with an initial deposit of 
$1,000 made by the E. P. Clark 
Post No. 107 of the American 
Legion. 

The program calls for raising 
$37,000 with an objective of $25 in 
a savings bank book to be handed 
each veteran on his return. 


Gobs at Crowder Used 
To March, Now Ride 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Soldiers 
who chuckled when they watched 
soldiers sent here for communica- 
tions training march to classes now 
grin enviously. For the Navy has 
the situation well in hand with a 
gray, 32-seat bus sent here from the 
Great Lakes Naval Station for the 
sole and official use of the naval 
contingent here. 

The bus hauls sailors to and from 
classes and to athletic contests and 
other officially-endorsed functions. 








MAJ. GEN. Wade H. Haislip, 
who has assumed command 
of the Desert Training Center, 
having moved his XV Corps 


Headquarters to the Desert 
from Camp Beauregard, La. 
General Haislip commanded 
the 85th Infantry Division, now 
at Camp Coxcomb within the 
Desert area, from its activa- 
tion in May, 1942, until last 
February. He was given a 


citation for distinguished serv- 
ice in World War I and has 
had wide experience with 
various Army units subse- 





tightly when they are through. 





quently. 





By Hal Ross Yockey 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Working 
jig saw puzzles was never quite as 
hard as taking a rifle down and put- 
ting it back together to the average 
yardbird, especially when the assem- 
bly ground, instead of being a table, 
is more likely to be a sandy knoll 
with a few sprigs of grass. 

The results of craftsmanship under 
such ideal conditions more times 
than a few find their way nito small 
arms repair shops, after their own- 
ers find, much to their consterna- 
tion, that the “dern” thing just won’t 
fire. 

The 69th Division Ordnance com- 
pany has a typical small arms re- 
pair shop where typical examples 
of mishandling of weapons are un- 
folded. 

Dirt Causes Trouble 

“Dirt,” says Sgt. John H. Duck- 
worth, who supervises and sweats 
over the repair work, “causes at least 
90 per cent of our headaches.” 

“A good many of our boys don’t 
yet realize that a clean rifle is a 
safe one to have, and a dirty one 
as good as none at all.” 

It didn’t take him long to show a 
lot of examples of dirt damage once 
he got started on rifle hygiene. A 
short tour of the rifle racks in the 
shop revealed dozens of pieces made 
useless by sand and grit. 


There were pitted bores, worn 


Clean Rifle Is Safe Rifle 
ButTooManyGI'sForget 


| parts, rifles that fired untrue, and 
| many that wouldn’t work at all. The 
only suggestion offered for the dirt, 
found abundantly in this particular 
region, was to keep the rifle clean 
and properly oiled. 

In doing so there are at least two 
things which overzealous soldiers 
are likely to do. The first is to place 
a patch in the bore to keep it closed 
and free from dust. This is an effec- 
tive means of. bore sanitation, but 
proves dangerous when the owner 
attempts to use the weapon before 
removing the patch. This causes an 
“unusual” sensation as the bolt flies 
from the rifle and lodges itself in 
some exposed part of the face. 

Too Much Oil Is Problem 

The other is excessive oil, un- 
removed before the piece is fired. 
Such forgetfulness usually results in 
a condition similar to sitting on top 
of a smoking kerosene stove. The 
rifle will spit oil and loose a smoke 
screen big enough to hide a battle- 
ship. 

For combat the 69th Ordnance 
men will have a truck equipped to 
do their work under combat condi- 
tions. 

Commanded by Lt. William P. 
Biggs, armament officer, the small 
arms men repair pistols, rifles, M-1, 
and 1903 A-3, carbines, BAR’s, rocket 
launchers and 30 and 5O caliber ma- 
chine guns. 








WASHINGTON — Armored trains, 
such as those which have been oper- 
ating successfully in some of the 
Russian campaigns, are recommended 
by the Infantry Journal for adop- 
tion by the American Army. 

The Russians are said to have 100 
of these trains, carrying batteries 
of light and medium field pieces 
and large numbers of anti-aircraft 
and machine guns. They have been 
used as mobile artillery in support 


W hat Soldiers Want 
For Christmas Gifts 





want your friends and relatives to 
send you for Christmas? 


Most wanted are cigarettes, says 


cent requested cigarettes; 
cent socks; 85 percent wrist watches; 
84 per cent shirts and stationery; 
83 per cent pen and pencil sets. 
Women asked first for stationery, 
then for stockings, pen and pencil 
sets, gloves and hangers, 
brushes: and furlough bags. 





af 


WASHINGTON — What do you} 


a survey conducted by Advertising 
Age. Of 500 men interviewed, 89 per- 
87 per- 


clothes 


Armored Trains, Success 


In Russia, Suggested to U. S. 


of attacking infantry. They can rush 
up, pour in a heavy volume of fire 
and then get away before enemy 
batteries get their range. Some- 
times, also, they have been sent out 
on independent missions, as bodies 
of tanks are used, 

It is noted that, in the Russian 
campaigns at least, no matter how 
combat operations have wandered, 
they have finally come back to the 
railway junctions. 

Defense against the amored train 
is something of a problem. The 
Germans have only one gun, an 
88 mm., which is quick enough to 
get near a train and strong enough 
| to make its hits counts. They have 
tried the plan of destroying the 
tracks ahead. 








Provost to Receive GI's 
Arrested in Capital 


WASHINGTON — Servicemen ar- 
rested in the city on charges other 
than traffic violations will hereafter 
be reported to the Army and Navy 
provost authorities, it was announced 
by Inspector Harvey Callahan, as 
sistant police superintendent, 
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Army, Navy Cooperate to Bring 
Entertainment to Men in Alaska 


AN ALASKA ARMY POST—The 
color of a uniform, or the insignia 
displayed on it, doesn’t mean a thing 
in Alaska, Will Ahearn, the well- 
known vaudeville performer, now a 
USO-Camp Shows trouper, has 
found during an Alaska tour for 
the Army and the Navy. 

“As a matter of fact,” observes 
Will, “we are not sure for whom 
we're working—and it doesn’t make 
the least bit of difference. The 
Army’s special service officer ar- 


ranged the tour, the Navy brought 








us in, and both blue and khaki uni- 
forms are in the audiences. 

“This work may not have any 
direct bearing on the outsome of 
the war, but it certainly demon- 
strates how we Americans are pull- 
ing together.” . 

Will Ahearn, who teams with his 
wife, Gladys, in the top act on a 
bill which is “wowing” the soldiers 
and sailors, is getting one of the 
biggest “kicks” of his long career 
in the latest phase of his service 
tour in Alaska, Two weeks before 


ay 


USO DANCER 
Gladys Ahern, 
left, and _ fiery- 
haired singer 
Jean Clayton get 
a bite to eat at 
the post snack 
bar on Kodiak 
Island, Fort Gree- 
ley, Alaska. 





he put on his first show before a 
noisy audience on an island outpost 
of the Aleutians, he had landed at 
Miami after a tour in the equatorial 
South Atlantic. In the past few 
months, he has travelled 31,000 miles 
and plans to keep adding to the 
mileage as long as he’s wanted. In 
the troupe with the Ahearns (Over- 
seas Unit 67 of USO-CSI) are George 
Church, Frank Paxton, Jean Clayton 
and Donna Marle Pudlow (Ara- 
bella). 

In Alaska he saw more athletics 
than are in evidence on most col- 
lege campuses. 

“Think of it,” he said, “six soft- 
ball leagues in operation on that 
one post (that is Army only) and 
the first outpost we visited had an 
eight-team league. We saw basket- 
ball, volleyball, badminton, tennis 
courts and a swimming and boating 
lake.” 

Mr. Ahearn and his party were 
given copies of the special overseas 
editions of current magazines, much 
to their surprise and managed to 
work into the schedule an oppor- 
tunity to see one of the late movies 
going to outposts on 16-mm. film. 

The fact that the Ahearn troupe 
seemed to have a little more “umph” 
and was received with such whole- 
some enthusiasm apparently can be 
traced to experience. Will has found 
out in visiting South Atlantic bases 
that the boys want music, dancing 
and real comedy—but they like them 
clean. 

“T always tell the boys they think 
of my girls as their wives, sweet- 
hearts or sisters back home. That's 
what these girls represent, and 
that’s why they’re here. We’re bring- 
ing them a lot of fun, and it’s the 
wholesome fun of back home. That’s 
why they like it.” 

Mr. Ahearn came up expecting to 
finish his tour in two months, but 
soon found out you don’t move 
around that fast in Alaska. But he 
wants to make the tour complete, 
and he’s not particularly concerned 
about how long it takes. 





This Padre Trains with His Men 








CHAPLAIN O'DONNELL TAKES A BREAK 


He just completed “basic” 





7000 GI’s Learn Post 
Fire Fighting Methods 
In Camp Sibert Classes 


CAMP SIBERT, Ala.— Approxti- 
mately 7,000 soldiers here have re- 
ceived their fire-fighting training in 
the last few months in daily classes 
under Chief Harry C. Howell. 

Beginning in April, selected cadre 
and officers from RTC were in- 


structed in camp fire-fighting tech- | 
| master General, 


niques and they in turn started 
classes for companies throughout the 
camp under the supervision of Chief 
Howell. 

Companies spend a day at No. 1 
station getting a seven-hour course 
of demonstration and 
The morning is taken up with a lec- 


ture on the general points of fire-| 


fighting. In the afternoon the men 


use the equipment in the yard for | 
| pull lies ahead. 


practical work. 


Enroll 1500 Por Week 


For Institute Courses 


WASHINGTON — In London this | 


week Brig. Gen. Frederich H. 
Osborn, head of Special Services di- 
vision, stated that American troops 
are now enrolling for correspond- 
ence courses at the rate of 1500 per 
week. The courses are provided by 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

General Osborn went to London 
to study British educational and 
discussion methods which he said in 
a London press conference were 
“ahead of ours.” 

By November, over 100,000 will be 


instruction. | 


If War Ends. Suddenly, 
Contractors Won’t Lose 


Out, WD Assures Them 

WASHINGTON — 
were assured by the War Depart- 
ment las€ weék that they will not 
be left holding the bag with severe 
losses on partially-completed con- 
tracts, should the war end suddenly. 

Maj. Gen. C. L. Corbin, director of 
Procurement, office of the Quarter- 
disclosed that the 
present policy of the War Depart- 
ment is to provide “prompt disburse- 


| ment to the contractor for any loss 


which he might face as a result of 
contract cancellations.” 

Officials cautioped against inter- 
preting General Corbin’s  state- 
ments as forecasting an early end 
of the war, pointing out there is still 
every reason to believe that a long 





Camp Croft Commander 


To Retire Sept. 30 
CAMP CROFT, S. C., — In compli- 
ance with the recent War Depart- 


ment directive on age retirement, 
Col. Frederick D. Griffith Jr., post 
commander, will be relieved from ac- 
tive duty at this station on Sept. 30. 


| He will be succeeded by Lt. Col. Wil- 
|bur J. Fox, who recently assumed | 


duties as post executive officer. 
Colonel Griffith has served 45 years 
in the Army, beginning as a cadet at 
West Point in 1897. He served over- 
seas in World War I as an execu- 


enrolled in the Institute’s course, he tive officer and chief of the advanced 
said. Many are overseas enrollments. | embarkation section. Later he serv- 


On Guadalcanal during the battle,|/ed four years on the General Army 
there were 1500 enrolled, another| staff with headquarters at Ninth 


1200 in the Aleutians. 

Full details regarding the courses 
may be obtained by writing U. S. 
Armed 
Wis. 


Corps area. 





ONE OF every four married wom- 
Forces Institute, Madison,| en in Great Britain is employed in 


some form of war industry. 








|tlefronts all 
chaplain hopes to get overseas duty | 





CAMP WHEELER, Ga—“This 
pack,” said the trainee in Camp 
Wheeler’s 5th Battalion, as he ne- 
gotiated the fifth mile in a 20-mile 
hike, “is doubling its weight every 
third step.” 

“Brother,” said the non-sympa- 
thetic corporal, who was having 
troubles of his own, “I guess you'll 
have to see the chaplain.” 

“You won't have to search for him 
long,” said a voice behind them. “I’m 


o” 


Chaplain O’Donnell, what’s wrong? 
He Can Take It 


Because he undergoes al) the 
phases of the rigorous basic infan- 
try training with his men, whether 
it be on a 20-mile hike, or crawling 
the infiltration course under a can- 
opy of machine-gun fire, Ist Lt. Fla- 
vian O’Donnell, Catholic chaplain of 
the 5th ITB at Wheeler, is one of 


| the post’s best-loved men of cloth. 
Nar contractors | 


He carries all the heavy equipment 
of an infantry officer, except fire- 
arms, which are forbidden to chap- 
lains under the Geneva convention 
pact. His presence on the march, 
in tactical maneuvers out on the 
field, serves to keep the morale of 
his outfit very high indeed. 

Formerly a monk, having been 
ordained a Passionist Father in 1931, 
Chaplain O’Donnell has just com- 


| pleted what he terms his basic train- 


ing—four months at Camp Wheeler. 

Lt. Col. Ira B. Goldren, command- 
ing officer of the 5th ITB, declares: 
“Officers and enlisted men are loud 
in their praise of Chaplain O’Don- 


nell. He insists upon going every- 
where the men do. On marches, 
he will frequently help carry the 


equipment of one or two tired sol- 
diers in addition to his own. 


Tells "Em Stories 


“During ‘breaks’, he’ll tell stories 
to the men to keep up their spirits. 


At the end of the day, he’s in his | 


office in the regimental chapel, help- 
ing to solve the personal problems 
of scores. As an infantry chaplain, 
they don't come any better.” 
Letters from former Wheeler 
trainees—“his boys”—come from bat- 
over the world. The 


soon. And when he does, he'll be 
in top physical condition himself, 
because he’s experienced all phases 
of training—just like the other in- 
fantrymen in his outfit. 





DENTAL SURGEONS with over- 
seas units in combat areas are called 
on to do emergency extractions and 
operations for the removal of bone 
fragments as near the front as a 
battalion first aid station. 





Jeep, Riders Floa 
Through the Air 





BEING ferried across Pecan Bayou by an ingenious method 
is the idea of the 97th Signal Battalion, Camp Meade. Pic 
tured above is Pvt. George M. Collins, in the driver's seat 
with Pvt. Paul Ammon. Pvt. Thomas Long and Pvt. William 
H. Goodman are riding in the back seat as the jeep is carried 
across the chasm by means of a system of cables. 
—Signal Corps Phote 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Crossing a 
bridgeless chasm offers no terrors 


for men of the 97th Signal battalion, 
Camp Bowie, for they are prepared 
to rig up a system of cables to carry 
equipment and men across the 
gorge. 

This idea, the brain child of Motor 
Officer Lt. Thomas Nall and Motor 
Sergeant M/Sgt. Frank De Rosa, 
was successfully accomplished on 
the Bowie reservation at a section 
of Pecan Bayou. 


o “A” frames are built opposite 
each other on either side of the 
gorge with cables stretched between 
them. Two cables, known as the 
fore guy and back guy and capable 
of holding 15,000 pounds each, have 
a carrying frame which rides on 
pulleys. The carrying frame con- 


sists of three logs lashed together~ 
one long center log with one short 
cross piece at either end. 

The load to be carried is attached 
to the carrying frame, which in turn 
rides on the fore guy and back guy, 
A towing cable completes the set-up 
and puts the load into motion across 
the stream. 

Privates George M. Collins, Pay) 
Ammon, Thomas Long and William 
H. Goodman of “C” Company showed 
confidence in their feat by getting 
into a jeep and being carried across 
the 100-foot space to the opposite 
embankment, after men of that com 
pany had rigged it up for the first 
time. 

Assisting with the job were the 
motor officer and the motor sergeant 
for “C” Company, Lt. Robert Vucace 
vitch and S/Sgt. Dominic Angerame, 
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LT. FERNANDEZ AND INVENTION 


It saves wear and tear. 
= 
WAC Captain Joins Staff 


Of General Eisenhower 


WASHINGTON — Capt. Westray 
Battle Boyce of the Women’s Army! 
Corps has arrived at Allied For 





Saves Wear 


On Imagination 


FORT SILL, OKLA.—Lt. Cyril J. 
Fernandez, of Battery B, got a bit 
tired of telling trainees about the 
angle created by the line of sight and | 





| was right there, as simple as the two 





the line of fire on a panoramic sight | Headquarters in North Africa 
and evolved a gadget with two serve on the staff of Gen. Dwight D. 
wooden rods which illustrates very | Eisenhower, Commanding General 
simply what was being told in words. | the Allied Forces in the North Afrk 
With a pocket-knife and his own | can Theater of Operations, the Wét 
inventive genius he worked out his | Department announced. She will 
gadget, which consists mainly of two| the personal representative of Cé 
wooden rods which are fastened to| Oveta Culp Hobby in the No 
the sight in such a way that they | African Theater. 
show at once why a line of fire move-| ‘Serving on a general's staff is 0 
ment to the right is measured only | "¢W to her. As a second lieutenan 


by a line of sight movement to the | *"¢ was the first woman to sé 
A . : on the staff of Maj. Gen. Will 


left. The device proved successful, : 
|since nothing was left to the deny ee wo 
trainee’s imagination. The picture |*0Urth Service Command, 


| Ga. At Atlanta, Captain Boyce hea 
ed the WAACS in the seven sow 
eastern states where at that 
more WAACS were serving than 
any other service command in 
country. 


rods which provided it. 

It was discovered a little later that 
with four of these aids batteries 
could be laid indoors when the 
weather prevented efficient outdoor 
instruction. The gadget was also 
found to be useful as drill aids for 
gunnery practice after drill hours. 





OBSERVERS in a plane at 2M 
feet, in clear weather, can see 
miles, 
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a Ingenious Method Removes ~ 
Dents from Canteens Easily 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The, 
nemesis of repairing battered can- | 
teens may haunt salvage officers 
throughout the country, but not the 
Quartermaster Corps at Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass. Always a _ bottleneck 
in the repair and reclamation de- 
partments of the QM, dented can- 
teens are now being repaired at the 
NeW Bedford shop of the Edwards 
QMC at the rate of 500 a day, and 
galvage has been reduced to a negli- 
gible fraction. 

The New Bedford repair shop, 
largest in the First Service Com- 
mand, which embraces all New Eng- 
land, was assigned the puzzling job 
of repairing canteens for the whole 
command. Thousands of canteens 
were piled high in bins at the plant 
and the repair work under the cur- 
rent methods was slow and tedious. 

Sergeant, Civilian Cooperate 

Sgt. Charles E. Anderson, mem- 
ber of Quartermaster Company, 
114th Service Command Service 
Unit, who is assigned to duty at the 
plant, and Arthur Deschenes, civil- 
jan superintendent of the metal 
shop, went into a huddle last Janu- 
sry to see what could be done to 
speed up the repair work and to 
remove the only dent in the plant’s 
repair record. 

They decided to try pressure to 
force the dents out. Deschenes, who 
had his own metal shop in New Bed- 
ford before the war, rigged up a few 
sections of salvaged pipes, pieces of 
rubber hose and gate valves. They 
got a compressed air tank and then 
put their idea into practice. Of the 
first 500 canteens they tested, only 
one split. So they cut the pressure 
down from 180 pounds to 140 pounds. 
Now the metal shop, using four 
men, repairs an average of 500 can- 
teens a day. 

The system is simple. 
pressed air tank feeds the air 
through a pipe which runs the 
length of the table where the men 
work. Leading from this ptpe to 
each man’s section is a rubber hose, 
on the end of which is another short 
plece of pipe. Two gate valves are 
attached to the end pipe to control 
the pressure. The nozzle of the pipe 


A com- 








itself. 


teen Two leather washers 
and two steel washers prevent the 
air from escaping through the cap. 

The inlet valve is then turned on 
and the pressure of the air inside 
the canteen blows out all but the 
small dents, which are quickly ham- 
mered out by the men. 

Small Dents Removed 
To eliminate the small dents, the 





is rigged up with the cap of a can- 
teen to which is screwed the can- 


canteen is placed in a half mold, 
the pressure is maintained and then 





WASHINGTON — Categorical 
denial of charges of alleged waste 
in kitchens at Camp Ritchie, Mary- 
land, was made by the War Depart- 
ment today. 

The denial was prompted by 
publication in a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper of a _ statement, pur- 
portedly made by a soldier cook at 
the camp, that from 300 to 500 
pounds of raw fat, trimmed from 
meat in the camp butcher shop, is 
burned in the camp _ incinerator 
every night. 

Immediate investigation disclosed 
that in compliance with Army orders 
that all waste materials be salvaged 
wherever possible, all cooked spent 
frying fats, bones, cooked and un- 
cooked, raw fat uncooked, and trap 
grease accumulated in interceptors 
of sewer lines at Camp Ritchie are 
saved for use in the manufacture 
of explosives. 

Marked containers are placed in 
each mess hall, and the contents 
are moved each day to a central 
collecting point located near the 
camp incinerator. The fats are dis- 
posed of under contract, and are 





SE Florida Chaplains 
Meet in Conference 


CAMP MURPHY, Fla. — The 
Southeast Florida Chaplains’ Confer- 
ence, new group of Army chaplains 
in this area, met Monday at Camp 
Murphy. Fifteen chaplains from the 
Palm Beaches, Miami, Miami Beach, 
Coral Gables, Homestead and Camp 
Murphy attended. Chaplain H. T. 
Wilson, Wing Chaplain, Caribbean 
Wing ATC, West Palm Beach, presi- 
dent, presided. 

So far as is known, this 1s the first 
chaplains’ organization in the coun- 
try meeting regularly to discuss 
Problems confronting chaplains in 
the armed services. So interested 
has the Army become in this new 
venture that a national representa- 
tive will be sent to attend the next 
meeting in September to be held at 
either Homestead or Miami Beach. 





PRISONERS brought to the United 
State from the Tunisian campaign 
were the first war prisoners to land 
on American soil since the American 
Revolution. 


Press Reports of Waste 
At Ritchie Denied by WD 


picked up on a weekly basis by 
the contractor in order to economize 
on gasoline and rubber. At the 
present time there are seven barrels 
of fat and grease awaiting collec- 
tions. 

It was further pointed out that 
the incinerator at the camp has not 
been in operation since last April. 

It estimated that enough waste 
fats are salvaged in Army camps 
within the continental United States 





to make 1,500,000 pounds of dynamite 

| each month, as well as leaving a 
|residue of rendered grease from 
which 5,000,000 pounds of soap stock 
| may be made. 
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Devens 
Digest 


PTTL HLL LALA LLL LLL AL LLL 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Before a 
distinguished group of military and 
medical officers the first class of 
the First Service Command Basic 
Training Center for Army Nurses 
was graduated Aug. 14 at the New 
Station Hospital. 

Diplomas denoting they had com- 
pleted a modified version of the sol- 
dier’s basic training, and in addl- 
tion two weeks of hospital and class- 
| zoom instruction, were presented to 
27 nurses who entered the Army 
Nurse Corps a month ago with the 
rank of second lieutenant. The basic 
| training center marks a milestone 
jin the education of Army nurses. 
Heretofore nurses were commis- 
| sioned from civilian life and it took 
|months before they adjusted them- 
selves to Army procedure and termi- 
nology. Now this period of adjust- 
ment has been eliminated. 








Lt. Col. Roland A. Mangini, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Reception 
Center, has been placed in tem- 
porary command of the Reception 
Center. He takes over in succes- 
sion to Col. Winfield O. Shrum, 
recently named commanding offi- 
cer of the East Coast Processing 
Center for soldiers absent without 
leave and in desertion, which will 
be activated at Camp Edwards 


% This Camp Edwards system not 


men, using metal pounder’s ham- 
mers, tap around the dents until 
they gradually work out. The only 
other step necessary is to form the 
groove, so the canteen will fit into 
the canteen cup. This is done with 
another simple tap of the hammer. 
Since January, when the idea was 
given its first test, less than a 
bushel of metal salvage has been re- 
ported by the plant. Split canteens 
and those with holes are soldered 
and then put through the pressure 
method. 


only has speeded up repair work, 
but it also has saved thousands of 
dollars in replacement and pre- 
vented waste of a critical material. 
Lt. Col. Robert M. Hamilton, camp 
quartermaster, and First Lt. Ben- 
jamin: Cohen, camp salvage officer, 
believe it is the only system in the 
country that can claim such a high 
record of repairs. They are anxious 
to pass it along to other quarter- 
master units that have the same 
problem they had with battered 
canteens, 


Bui tists PM 


Wood 
Chips 


UUM MU CU 


By S/Sgt. Austin Bridgman 
FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Cpl. Ray Melback of the Engineer 
Replacement Training Center had 
the pleasure last week of sitting 
comfortably in a post theater and 
watching himself cavort about on 
the screen—in civilian clothes. The 
movie that night was “Follies Gir),” 
in which Melback, a dancer, was fea- 
tured as one of “The Three Heat 
Waves” amid such celluloid notables 
as Wendy Barrie and Doris Nolan. 
He worked in the film just before 
induction, and this was the first 
chance he’s had to see how things 
came out. 





The housing situation affects the 
animal world, too. Things are so 
bad that. a family of rabbite have 
taken up their abode under an 
office building here. Soldiers 
working in the office report that 
the bunnies are multiplying like 
mad, and they refuse to leave the 
premises. A squirrel has moved 
in, too, but isn’t expected to stay 
long—he’s just a squatter. 





The motto of the 75th Infantry 
Division is: “Over, Around, Under 
or Through.” Last week an added, 
rhyming line was suggested: “There’s 








SOLDIERS of the Engineer Replacement Center at Fort 





Leonard Wood, Mo., are shown completing the first Bailey- 


type bridge to be built at that post. 


The Bailey bridge, 


the design for which was borrowed from the British Army 
and adapted for use by our Army, will carry a 70-ton load, 
much more than the capacity of other H-type Army bridges. 
Besides the usual vehicle runway, it has footwalks on either 


side. 


The bridge was built by the 3rd Platoon, Company D, 
34th E. T. Battalion, in a little more than six hours 


The men 


had had no previous instruction on the assembly of this type 


of bridge. 





Nurses Lead Spartan 
Lives on Maneuvers 


MOBILE HEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD ARMY, Somewhere in La.— 
The nurses taking part in the Third 
Army maneuvers lead lives almost 
as spartan as those of the combat 
troops. 

Nurses participate in the big “pre- 
lude to battle” exercises as mem- 
bers of motorized field hospital 
units, known as evacuation hospitals, 
which give swift and complete at- 
tention to sick and injured soldiers 
sent back from front line elements. 


On the Move Often 


Both in maneuvers and in combat 
these elaborately staffed and 
equipped hospitals camp from 10 to 
50 miles behind the fighting front, 
depending on the tactical situation, 
and change positions rapidly as the 
situation changes. 

This necessity for mobility re- 
quires that personal accomodations 
and equipment of staff members be 
kept to an absolute minimum. As a 
consequence, the nurses—many of 
them young women only a_ few 
months away from civilian comforts 
—learn quickly to adapt themselves 
to rugged field conditions. 

Their quarters are hastily erected 
tents in whatever spot their hos- 
pital unit finds itself at the moment 
and their beds are canvas cots cov- 








No Hurry, NOW Will Do.” 


ered by mosquito netting. They have 
wool blankets, but no sheets. 





Plumbing is primitive. Steel hel 
mets serve as wash basins. Portable 
open-air units provide cold showers. 
A creek or spring usually serves as 
a laundry. 

Chow Lines Out of Doors 


Meals are served at out-of-door 
chow lines and if its raining—as it 
often is—one takes her mess kit of 
food into somebody’s tent. 

Starched white uniforms would be 
impractical on maneuvers, so the 
nurses wear regulation green cover- 
alls. Government issue shoes, just 
like those a marching soldier wears, 
keep their feet dry and white wool 
socks take the place of feminine 
hose. Because they are training for 
overseas service — where enemy 
bombers sometimes select a hospital 
as a target—their habitual headgear 
is a helmet. 

There are no bright lights for ma- 
neuver nurses. Blackout discipline is 
strictly observed. When darkness 
falls and one isn’t on night duty, 
there isn’t much to do but retire. 

The average maneuver period for 


an evacuation hospital is two 
months. The nurses like this life 
fine. They asked for it when they 


joined the Army and they realize 
that when their maneuvers are over 
they will have taken a big forward 
stride toward their goal of overseas 
service. 





CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Shades of 
Daniel Boone! ! ! ! The 87th Divi- | 
sion’s gone rugged. 

Members of Maj. Gen. P. W. Clark- | 
son’s General and Special staffs left 
their “brass hats” behind last week, 
going back to the tactics of the 
French and Indian War, to partici- 
pate in a night scouting and patrol- 
ling exercise which is used to test 
platoons in their ability to penetrate 
behind enemy lines for valuable in- 
formation. 

Planned and prepared by Lt. Col. 
Perry E. Conant, a member of the 
General Staff, the night problem 
combined all the realism of actual 
combat with the weirdness of a 
night in enemy territory. 

Nothing was assumed. Behind the 
shadows of the furthest outpost 
lurked the real enemy—detailed 
from the 346th Regimental Platoon 
—who, ready with blank ammunition 
and machine guns, and hidden and 
well camouflaged in slit trenches, 
foxholes and gun emplacements, 
were on the alert to cut down any 
member of the patrol who exposed 
himself against the skyline—or be- 
trayed his position with a careless 
step or a misused signal. 

In order to add more realism, the 
enemy for the night spoke their 
orders and challenges in German. 
The usual patrol being made up of 
enlisted men, a sergeant and a cor- 
poral, Lt. Col. Mark Amen, 87th Di- 
vision adjutant general, donned cor- 
poral stripes, Maj. James M. Tubbs, 
a G-4 officer, pinned three stripes to 
his shirt, Lt. Col. John F. Chalker, 
division chaplain, was made a ser- 
geant, Lt. Fred Drewery, of the 
Chemical Warfare Office, became a 
sergeant, Capt. B. K. Buder, of the 
adjutant general's department, a cor- 
poral, end Maj. S. S. Barksdale of 
chemical warfare, a corporal. 

And so with blackened faces, loose 
equipment left behind, and the new- 
ly made sergeants and corporals di- 








Aug. 25. 





recting the officers—the patrols went 


ty 


considering the problem. 





HERE THEY ARE, staff officers of the 87th Infantry Division, 


Staff Officers Go Scouting, Too 





GETTING READY to go, the same officers with blackened 
faces, loose equipment left behind. 


forward on their mission—a mission | the enemy is met and which de- 
the same as any other patrol would | mands that it is necessary for every 
have in Sicily or New Guinea—a mis- | one to know the fundamentals of 
sion which modern war has made | scouting regardless of arm, service— 








a vital part of any battle wherever! or rank. 
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Worse 
On the Beam 


(Coast Artillery Anti-Aircraft Song) 
Watch us boys do our stuff, 
All sun-tanned and looking tough; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 
We do our jobs as they come, 
Let’s go boys on the run; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 


If a plane we should sight, 
We go into action without fright; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 
We will never quit our work, 
For we're always on the alert; 
“And the Aircraft is still 
strong” 


Watch us go, we’re not slow, 
We're not fighting for the dough; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 
Watch us show our stepping pride, 
From the Nazis we won't hide; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 


When we reach the other side, 
From the “Mountains to the skies; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 
-We will strike the Axis there, 
And we'll blast them out’a the air; 
“And the Aircraft is still going 
strong” 


Chorus 
We will fight for our life. 
For we're swamped with grief and 
strife; 
We will protect our Nation bold, 
When at last we’ve reached our goal. 
By Pvt. W. C. Parks, 
Camp Rucker, Alla. 


Ode To a Chigger 


Bun sets and a fearful itching starts, 

From insteps, ankles up o’er shin 
and thigh; 

And ‘round the waist a tiny insect 
darts— 


Another band of redding bites is! 


nigh. 


fhe fretting doughboy turns In 


rough repose, 

His frantic fingers seek the puffing 
welt, 

And smarting now extends down to 
the toes— 

It seemed a chigger family thereon 
dwelt. 


On guard! Beware! He’s found the 
madd'ning tribe 

And takes their pesty lives from 
wounded flesh; 

But still an itch most awful to de 
scribe 

Attracts the digits down again to 
thresh. 


The vicious circle turns on through 
the night, 
The red-bugs carry on their bloody 
feast, 
And Johnny D. but dozes ere the 
light 
Appears with rosy fingers in the 
East. 
—Pvt. Richard E. Doyle, 


95th Division. | 





TO DETERMINE what distance a 
pilot in the air can see multiply the 
Square root of the plane’s altitude 
by 1.225 miles. 





Siar Spangled Banter 


By Sgt. Bill Mauldin 
45th Division 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF—New 
safety regulations providing for real- 
| listic training with hand grenades 
| have been announced by Lt. Gen. 





| Lesley J. McNair, Commanding Gen- | 


| eral, Army Ground Forces, as effec- 
tive at once. They include: 1) No 
man wiil throw a live grenade until 
he has satisfactorily demonstrated 
proficiency in training with practice 
or training grenades; 2) personnel 
within a radius of 250 yards will wear 
steel helmets; 3) grenades must be 

















mies enncnne 


MORE THAN a few questions were asked when Lt. Louis 
Rotter of Station Complement reported to the Camp Shelby, 
Miss., Special Service Office for duty. Because of his five- 
foot stature, Lieutenant Rotter had a hard time getting his 


face to show above the counter. 


By using his elbows he 


did manage to pull through, as above. He claims to be the 


shortest officer legally in serv 


ice on the post. 
—RBO Photo 
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thrown to obtain ground bursts; 4) 
the thrower must avoid striking his 
hand or the grenade against the wall 


ing not to expose his body-after re- 
leasing the grenade; 5) an unprotect- 
ed man throwing a grenade will drop 
to a prone position, face down and 
with helmet toward the grenade; 6) 
sandbag walls at least 20 inches 
thick may be provided for coaches, 
officers in charge of firing or non- 
participants, and 7) grenades must 
be thrown so that they explode at 
|least 40 yards from all individuals 
not behind cover. 








Upon request of Army Ground 
| Force Headquarters, the Chief of En- 
|gineers has agreed to distribute 
copies of Information Bulletin No. 
124—“German Minefields at Alamein” 
—to various Ground Force com- 
mands and directly to all divisions. 
This bulletin, containing detailed in- 
formation on German defensive doc- 
trine, is considered typical of the ex- 
tensive use of minefields made by 
Germans in most actions to date. It 
also contains British remarks on 
problems involved in attacks of such 
| positions. 


Announced at Ground Force Head- 
quarters were the promotions to 
first lieutenant of 2nd Lts. Dwight 
L. Emmel and Ruttledge M. Peter- 
sen. 





Brig. Gen. Lauer Heads 
99th Div. at Van Dorn 


CAMP VAN DORN, Miss.—Brig. 
Gen. Walter E. Lauer assumed com- 
mand of the 99th Division here, re- 
placing Maj. Gen. Thompson Law- 
rence, who was assigned as head of 
the Infantry Replacement Training 
Center at Camp Roberts, Calif. 





of a trench or a barrier, remember- | 
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The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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Publishing Paper in Sicily Taxes GI Talent © 


SOMEWHERE IN SICILY — How 
the first American Army newspaper 
was produced in Sicily, almost im- 
mediately after the landing of the 
troops on the island, is a story of 
journalistic enterprise which can 
scarcely be equalled anywhere. 

Bill Mauldin, ARMY TIMES car- 
toonist, and Sgt. Don Robinson, both 
of the 45th Division, got into Vit- 
torla the day after the landing and 
found the town had two printing 
presses, They had a lot of local copy, 
but knew the men wanted to be put 
in touch with what was going on in 
the outside world. Mauldin requisi- 
tioned a bicycle and started off to- 
ward a navy ship where he knew 
there would be a radio. 

Bribed Sailor 

On the way he picked up an Italian 
carbine with which he bribed a 
sailor to let him go aboard and bring 
him back some world news. In the 
harbor Mauldin was strafed by an 
ME and on the way back his shiny 
bicycle attracted a German stuka, 
However he got back with his news, 
Since the Italian printers couldn’t 
read the Americans’ handwriting 
they had to draw each letter as it 
would appear when printed. Finally, 
they got out 1,000 copies on a hand 
press. 

A few days later, while getting thé 
second edition ready, they moved to 
a larger city where there was a 
power press but no power and the 
type available had no w’s, k’s or y’s. 
The press had to be operated with 
a big fly-wheel turned by hand. How- 
ever, they got out 1,000 copies of a 
tiny four-page paper. 

Seven local printers took nearly 
two days to set the four pages by 
hand. The American editorial staff 
agreed to foot the labor costs and 
try to collect from the division if 
possible later. The total wage bill 
was $4.50. 

No Zinc 

Mauldin had some troubles of his 
own in getting pictures ready for 
the paper. There was an engraving 
shop in town but no zinc for the cuts. 
He recalled that coffins are often 
lined with zinc so made a visit to a 
local undertaker and after some per- 
suasion managed to get some chunks 
of the metal cut out from coffin 
linings. 





Kohler Reorganized; 
Duplication Eliminated 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif—A _ reor~ 
ganization of this post, involving 
mainly the elimination of headquar- 
| ters duplication in the former dual 
commands, was effected last week. 
The new organization, known offi- 
cially as the Western Signal Corps 
Training Center, is commanded by 
Col. Harry E. Storms. 


The reorganization places the 
post’s main functions, training of 
basic Signal Corps soldiers, under a 
single command. The Western Sig- 
nal School at Davis, with its work of 
advanced trianing for Signal Corps 
men who have already undergone 
their basic training, now comes di- 
rectly under the command of the 
combined service command unit 
SOU 1933, WSCTC. 
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By Sgt. Fitzgerald 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 
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By Robbie, 99th 


Infantry Division 
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The Checkerboard, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 


By Cpl. Lin Streeter 





BOOKS... 


By MARY WILLIS 
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“SONGS OF MANY WARS,” by Kurt 
Adler; Howell, Soskin, N. Y.; $3.00, 
This book presents for the first 





time a selection of the war songs of 


|many nations from the sixteenth 
| century to the present. There are 
| fighting songs from China, tiem 


| Czechoslovakia, from Scotland—songs 
| from the Red army, and from the 
|anti-Nazis in concentration camps— 
| songs from the American home front 
| and from France. 

The text gives the background of 
each song and each song is written 
|in both English and its national 
| tongue. The piano arrangements are 
| new and simple. 


“THE GREMLINS OF LIEUT. 
OGGINS,” by Irwin Shapiro; Mess- 
ner, N. Y.; $1.50. 

What we haven't learned about 

Gremlins! Them don’t like to be 
| called “they.” And them are pretty 
| good fellows when you come right 
| down to it. Of course, Lieutenant 
| Oggins was from Missouri and had 
| to be shown. And he was. But give 
the Gremlins credit, them did him 
a good turn and gave him a helping 
hand after them had taught him his 
lesson. 

You'll enjoy learning more about 


Gremlins. Them make _ interesting 
| reading. And the book is amusing, 
| satirical and timely. And it ain't 
| prose! 


We hope them will leave us alone 
| now for a while, after all the nice 
| things we have said about them. 


| BRONUINULSYOOOOAOITLOLLINAO OAISTER 


— | Mess Line 


By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr. o_O 
Camp Livingston, La.| First sergeant: “Did the corporal 
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The Army 
Quiz 


Barns 


1. Why is the paper money sup- 
plied for the use of American troops 
in Africa different from that used 
in the United States? 

A. Because American money 


United States? 


would be no good outside the 





B. To prevent the Axis from cir- 
culating United States currency 
seized in some of the European 
banks? 

C. To make it specially accept- 
able for use in purchasing supplies 
from the natives? 

7 . ° 

2. What happened to the carrier 
which President Roosevelt humor- 
ously named the “Shangri-La?” 

A. Tt was sunk by our own 
forces? 

B. It is still in service? 

C. It is undergoing repaire in 
an Australian navy yard?” 

7. > * 


3. American soldiers now in Sicily, 


When they look at Mount Aetna, 
will see— 

A. An extinct crater? 

B. The highest mountain in 
Europe? 

C. A snow-capped, smoking vol- 
cano? 


. 7 es 
4.A branch of the United States 
Army which marked-its 36th birth- 
day two weeks ago boasts its first 
four-star general. He is— 
A. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower? 
B. Gen. H. H. Arnold? 
C. Gen. George C. Marshall? 
> * > 


5. PT boats are almost altogether 
free from danger from marine 
Mines. Why? 

A. Because 
draft? 

B. They are protected by elec- 
trically-charged cables? 

©. Their speed is so high they 
€et away before the mine can ex- 
Plode? 


of their shallow 





land despite the “occupation” 
United States soldiers. 


True? False? 


7.A number of 


6. British troops still remain in Ice- 
by 


soldiers - who 


fought in the 
I are now in 
How many? 


AEF in World War 
the American Army. 


A. 25,0007 
B. 100,000? 
C. 250,000? 
. . . 
® What is the penalty for the 


unauthorized use of military insig- 
nia? 

A. None for soldiers? 

B. A fine of $250, or imprison- 
ment for six months, or both? 





C. Two years’ imprisonment? 
. . . 


9. The camera-toting, postcard- 
mailing tourists who swarmed 
through Axis countries 


years have been a boon to the Allies 
in the conduct of the war. Can you 
think why? 

A. They made the natives fa- 
miliar with people from demo- 
cratic countries? 

B. They left large sums of 
American and British currency? 

C. They furnished photographs 








Whats Wrong With This? 

















| swers? 





This is a tactical mess near the front lines in Sicily. Can 
you find eight errors before turning to page 16 for the an- 


—Coartesy The Checkerboard, 99th Division, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 


| tell you what to do?” 

Recruit: “Yes, sir, he told me te 
be sure and wake him whenever I 
see you coming.” 





Enlistee from Brooklyn: “An’ 
whu'did you do before yu joined de 
Army?” 

Buddy: “Worked in Des Moines?® 

Brooklynite: “Coal or iron?” 





Sweetie: “My soldier friend is a 
bone specialist.” 

Another; “Why, I didn't know he 
was in the Medical Corps.” 





and pictures of military objec- 


tives? 
> . > 


10. A jeep travelling at 30 miles 
in peace| per hour would pass a destroyer | 


whose speed was 30 knots? 
True? False? 
(Answers on Page 16) 


First one: “He isn’t. He rolls ’em.” 


KEEP UNRULY HAIR 
IN PLACE WITH~ 
HAIR 
TONIC 
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Best double-quick 


trim. 


and play on it for 30 days. 
months. 
either 


plan, you pay 


table! 
Cincinnati. 


1019 Broadway 








Regulation Size 4x8 





cushions, 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and leather 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 
PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up 
Then pay 
$25 per month each month for eleven 
Or if your budget will stand 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per 
cent if the entire amount is paid within 
30 days from date of shipment. 


. with fibre points 
thi pire and bumpers at- 
nothing unt tached, 1 triangle, 1 


you've had a chance to try out 
The price of $275 is F. O. B., 


W e also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


Use Our Rental Purchase Plan 
This Table Complete for $275.09 





lt’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 


high-grade bed cloth. 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balle and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 


the bottle and shake balis, 


1 bridge, 1 rubberized 
dust cover, 1 set mark- 
ers complete with wire 
hook and :tretcher, 1 
brash, 1 dozen chalks, 
1 dozen tips, 1 tube ce- 
ment, 1 beok rules— 
with wrenches and 
complete supplies te 
assemble the table. 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“?Brown, who fought Joe Louis for 





LINCOLN, Nebr.—Former Califor- 
nia state amateur champ, 2nd Lt. 
Matt Palacio, returned to the base 


with the Broadmoor golf trophy, | 


which he won by defeating the de- 
fending titlist, Cpl. John Kraft, 7 
and 6, in the 36-hole final. 


FORT ROSECRANS, Calif.— 
Something new in the sports world, 
a relay bicycle race, was staged 
here, with each member of a five- 
man team riding one mile. 





PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Following in 
the footsteps of his golfing father, 
Lt. Walter Hagen, Jr., heads the 
Bist Armored Regiment team. It 
will meet the 34th Armored Regi- 
ment team, which includes Capt. 
Anthony Wojtecki, Lt. Robert Leon- 
ard, Lt. Thomas Burke and Capt. 
Robert Close. 





CAMP SIBERT, Ala.—Sgt. Car- 
vel “Bama” Rowell’s Gashouse 
Gang won the state semi-pro base- 
ball championship at Talladego 
when they shut out the Brookley 
Field Club 2-0. 





FORT DEVENS, Mass.—In a match 


brimming with tenseness and good | 
golf, Fort Devens’ two golfing stars, | 


Set. Joe Curtin and Pvt. Lou Ghe- 
cas, more than held their own 
against two of New England’s fore- 
most, Ted Bishop, former titleholder, 
and Howard Bushway, senior cham- 
pion, in an exhibition match. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
A miniature World Series between 
the two WAAC detachments will 
get under way—as soon as one 
of the detachments finds a tall, 
dark, handsome coach, 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Maj. Gen. 
Carlos Brewer’s 12th Armored Divi- 
sion Hellcats, with a 38 won, 6 lost 
recerd, are shooting for the 50-game- 
won mark as they meet Fort Knox, 
Freeman Air Base, Camp Breckin- 
ridge and Camp Stewart in five 
days. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—“The 
champ is defeated, long live the 
champion,” seems to be the gen- 
eral idea around this camp. Pvt. 
Morris Modlin ran a mile wearing 
GI shoes and fatigue clothing in 
5:25. His record lasted until Pvt. 
Austin Slaven hustled over the 
same distance in 4:56. 

CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—With a rug- 
ged schedule and but few “name” 
players, Maj. Henry Johnson, Blue 
Brigade mentor, is hopeful that some 
newcomers will answer the first 
practice call. 

ro lineman with the N. Y. Giants, 
ee been named line. coach, 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—It is a 
“big name” bowling league. The 
teams have been named in honor 
of such national heroes as Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Gen. H. H. Arnold and 
high-ranking Blanding officers. 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Although 
deer hunting is prohibited and other 
hunting not encouraged, small game 
may be shot with shotguns on the 
reservation. 





NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Cries 
of “scratch ’em” and “dog that 
steer” filled the air as the soldiers 
of the 8th Armored Division held 
a rodeo. Several big names in the 
rodeo circuit took part in the sol- 
dier show. 





MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Pvt. Natie 


the heavyweight championship in 
1937, is donning the gloves again for 
the first time in two years. 





MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—OfMi- 
cers’ singles tennis championship 
was won Wednesday by 2nd Lt. 
Cameron W. Meredith. He defeated 
2nd Lt. Charles A. Bucher, 2-6, 
6-2, 7-5. 


Cpl. John Mellus, all- | 





Hild, Coe College and Green 


Bay Packers. 


a memory for the former players lined up at Moore Field, Tex. 
are Capt. Roy R. R. Niemi, Marquette University; Capt. William N. Duryea, Eastern League 
(professional); Col. Frank G. Jamieson, (Moore Field Commanding Officer) Army; Lt. Victor 
C. Saufley, Southern Methodist University; Maj. Charles W. Boedeker, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College; Capt. Wallace Wall, Jr., Georgia Tech; Maj. Melvin E. Wooton, University of 
Indiana. Backfield, left to right, Capt. Richard D. Vitek, Texas A. & M.; Lt. Daniel J. Pollock, 
St. Edwards University; Capt. Richard J. Berry, University of North Dakota, and Maj Fred E. 


SEPTEMBER'S approach brings up the subject of football, and football brings back many 


Left to right, on the line, 


—Air Corps Photo 
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By Pfc. Al Blackman 

CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Strictly 
on its record the Camp Livingston} 
baseball team must be rated among | 
| the top Service nines of the Army. 
From June 6 through the middle 
;}of August the kids from central | 
Louisiana have won 23 out of 24 
| ball games. They have knocked off | 





Livingston Nine Lays 
Claim to Service Title 


Sluggers of the team are Ed Check- 
ley, former Vicksburg (Cotton States) 
shortstop, and Hal VanPlet, a 20- 
year-old youngster who has three 
years of first basing in the Piedmont 
League to back him up. Checkley 
was pounding the ball for a_ .380 
average through mid-August and 
VanPlet was clouting .330. Outfielders 


| in that amazing stretch, such stand- | play him way, way back. 


}outs as Naval Air Station of New 
Orleans, on two occasions, Jackson 
Barracks and in the State Semi-Pro | 
Championship Tournament they 
downed Goudchaux’s Clothiers and 
the Baton Rouge All-Stars to emerge 
the champions of Louisiana. In all, | 


this year, 


Service teams from every part of | 
Louisiana toppled before the great | 
pitching staff which is the key to the | 
Livingston success, 

There are no “big” names on the} 
team. The personnel has changed 
often with a smell group forming the 
nucleus of the winning combination. 

Eddie Albosta, former Brooklyn 
pitcher, who last year toiled with 
Montreal and was purchased by Pitts- 
burgh last November, is the only 
man on the club with major league 
experience, and his was only a bud- 
ding career. 

Next, comes Harry Taylor, a cor- 
poral in the 38th (Cyclone) Division 
and former St. Paul hurler. Harry | 
is the darling of the fans. He is a 
good pitcher who, because of his} 
|highly competitive nature, must be} 
ranked as a distinct big league pos-| 








sibility. Old time baseball men, wise} 
in the ways of the game, ask more 
questions about Harry than any other 
member of the team. 

Rounding out the current mound 
staff are Johnny Zysk, property of 
ithe Chicago White Sox, victor in 
jnine of his 11 starts and a “spot” 
| pitcher with good speed; and Stan 
| Stetz, formerly, with the Toledo Mud 
|Hens, a southpaw who usually has 
| great control—especially in view of 
ithe fact he seldom gets to throw 
a ball because of his military duties. 


Pretty Good! 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Flushed 
with victory, the staff sergeant 
slapped his paddle on the table 
and asked, “Are there any good 
playahs in this jernt? I’ve gotta 
dollah that says I can beat ’im.” 

“Tll play you, but not for 
money,” said a skinny-faced pri- 
vate, and added with a smile that 
he was “pretty good.” 

Ten minutes later the shell- 
shocked sergeant, tired of being 
smacked on the nose and ducking 
balls, threw down his paddle and 
gave up in disgust. The score was 
21-0, with the sergeant in the 0 
category. | 

The “pretty good” private was 
Eddie Wetzelberger, who made 
quite a name for himself in the } 
tennis table world when he played | 
under the name of Eddie Weitzel. 








PRESQUE ISLE FIELD, Me.— 
Base Operations, winner of the first | 
half, beat the Transport “Bees” 4-0 
to win the softball championship. 





BAINBRIDGE FIELD, Ga.—The | 
Guard Squadron, with a 9-2 rec- | 
‘ord, won the first half of the en- | 
listed men’s softball league. 

| 





GUNTER FIELD, Ala.—Over 7000 | 


i 


spectators jammed the open-air | 
arena to watch the second semi- 
annual carnival of fistiana. The pro- 
ceeds went to the Army Emergency | 
Relief Fund. | 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Over 
600 men are expected to partici- 
pate in the third summer track 
and field meet. Preliminaries will 
be held in the morning and finals 
in the afternoon, | 


Terranova Takes 


Callura’s Title 
NEW ORLEANS— Phil Terranova 


weight crown from the 
eighth round knockout. 

Callura started strong and held a 
slight edge until he tired. Terranova 
got stronger as the fight progrcssed 
and a series of hard rights and lefts 
in the seventh set the stage for the 
eighth round lullaby punch. 

Terranova has announced that he 
will defend his crown against all 
comers. His hard punching tactics 
which Callura found so irritating 
may discourage all but the best 
leather tossers, 


Livingston has won 31 and lost 7| roughly removed the N.B.A. feather- | 
head of | 
Jackie Callura when he scored an! 





Marquis of Q. 
Wouldn't Have 
Much To Say 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—“No 
kicking will be allowed; neither 
will using the thumb on your op- 
ponent’s Adams apple; nor goug- 
ing, breaking fingers, or hanging 
your opponent’s head on _ the 
ground,” said Maj. Allan C. 
Smith in announcing the new 
battle wrestling competition. 


| “On the other hand, the front 





and rear strangles, taught in bat- 
tle wrestling, are allowed. You 
are to mix it up in a battle royal 
but there is no reason to cause 
injury to your opponent.” 

The new wrestling, designed to 
quicken reaction and develop 
mental stamina, will first be 
staged between squads. Later, 
platoons and entire companies 
will battle it out for honors. 

According to the rules of the 
{f contest the two sides stand 30 
feet apart. At the command, “Go,” 
the two end men spring at each 
other, endeavoring to throw each 
other and make one quit. As 
soon as a man is down, another 
takes his place, without giving 
the victor time to rest, until one 
side is the eventual winner. 




















Louis To Tour Country 


WASHINGTON—A soldier, whose 
hand-grenade fists have made ring 
history, will soon showing the 
ring prowess which carried him to 


be 


| the heavyweight championship of the | 
world as Sgt. Joe Louis starts a tour 


which takes him through this coun- 
try for 100 days and then overseas. 

Bad weather halted a preliminary 
exhibition at Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., after which the Brown Bomber 
asked for a few days to get into 
shape for the arduous tour. 

The War Department, Louis’ dura- 
tion manager, said the champ will 
tour Army camps in this country 
and then go abroad for workouts 
before combat troops. 

With Louis will be 1st/Sgt. George 
Nicholson, his former sparring part- 
ner, who has been a boxing instruc- 
tor at Mitchel Field, L. I., and Cpl. 
Walker Smith, who is much better 
known to fight fans as Sugar Ray 
Robinson, uncrowned champion of 
the welterweights. , 

Louis begins his tour in the First 
Service Command with headquarters 
in Boston. There will be shows at 
Camp Miles Standish, Camp Edwards 
and Fort Devens. 

Louis’ schedule, after the First 
Service Command appearances, in- 
cludes five days in the Second Serv- 
ice Command, with headquarters at 
New York; six days in the Third 
Service Command, Baltimore; five 
days in the Fifth, Columbus, Ohio; 


i= days in the Sixth, Chicago; nine 





Christenson Wins 
Fort Monmouth Title 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Lt. Hal 
Christenson, former Utah State title- 
holder, won the Fort Monmouth of- 
ficers’ tennis championship by de- 
feating Lt. Mike Zajkowski, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania champion, 6-4, 
4-6, 7-5. 


Before Going Abroad 


,days in the Seventh, Omaha, Neb.; 
| Seventeen days in the Ninth, Fort 
Douglas, Utah; twenty-seven days in 
the Eighth, Dallas, Tex., and twenty- 
| two days in the Fourth, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Exhibitions in the various camps 
| of the commands will be arranged 
| by the commanding generals in each 
| area. Coupled with the workouts aré 
|to be talks by Louis to the soldiers 
|}about physical fitness. 


Army’s Jack Jacobs 
Paces East Squad 
To 10-7 Victory 


SAN DIEGO—Borrowed from the 
Army for the occasion, Jack Jacobs 


ington Redskins to a 10-7 victory 
over the west squad with his superb 
passing and kicking. 

The Redskins borrowed several 
Army players for use in the charity 
game, sponsored by the San Diego 
Shriners. They included Sgt. Steve 
Bagarus, former Notre Dame star. 

Jacobs tossed one touchdown pass 
and set the stage for the field goal 
kicked by Bob Masterson with an- 
other pass. Slinging Sammy Baugh 
tossed the pass which made possible 
the east’s lone score. 


Al Hart ‘Thumps Or 


Easy Win Over Brown 

WASHINGTON —Al Hart, Army 
War College soldier, thumped his 
way to a ridiculously easy verdict 
over “Big Boy” Brown, cousin of 
Set. Joe Louis, in a ten-round af- 
fair in Griffith Stadium. 

Brown never won a round as Hart 
out-led and out-punched him on 
every exchange of blows. In win- 
ning his twenty-third victory in 














twenty-five starts Hart made Brown 
look so bad the fans started calling 
jhim “Big Bum” by the third round. 


It Seems We 
Were Wrong! 


WASHINGTON—The August 7 
issue of ARMY TIMES announced 
the opening of a miniature golf 
course at the Grenier Field, N. H,, 
Station hospital and stated in the 
story “that this course is said to 
be the first of its kind at any Army 
post in the country.” 

It wasn’t. 

The Oliver Generat Hospital, 
Augusta, Ga., writes: 

“Hey, hey! Where does that 
Grenier Field, N. H., get that stuff 
about having the first miniature 
golf course? Oliver General Hos- 
pital has a bigger and better one 
right smack on its spacious front 
lawn, and goes Grenier Field one 


better by also having two croquet 
courts. 

“Both the miniature golf course 
and the croquet courses are part 
of the physical therapy depart- 
ment at this hospital, under the 
direction of Maj. Samuel E. Bilik. 
- - . And just to give Grenier Field 
the “coup de grace” this hospital 
also boasts an 18-hole golf course.” 


Arne Andersson 
Sets New 1500 
Meter Record 


| WASHINGTON — While Gunder 
| Haegg was enjoying a visit In Wash- 
|ington his “best friend,” Arne An- 
i the 27-year-old school teach- 
;ev, was breaking another of hig 
| track records in Gothenburg 
| Sweden. : 
| Haeggg was not surprised to hear 

that Andersson had run the 1,500 
| meter race in 3 minutes, 45 seconds 
|to shave his own 3:45.88 mark and 

added that “I set the records last 
| year and I hope Andetsson does this 
| year. 








Andersson had already beaten 
Haegg's mile mark by two full sec- 
onds in running the distance in 
2:02.6. 


Track authorities expect records 
to fall in bunches when Haegg and 
his friend start racing in Sweden 
this fall. Haegg admits that he never 
runs any faster than he needs to to 
win, Andersson igs just the fellow 
who will make him run in’ record 
time if he expects to win. 












fVE FOUND 
A WAY TO 


WRITE 









In one hour's time you can learn to write 
in 5 minutes what now requires half an 
hour by longhand! 
At lectures, in the classroom, in business 
conferences, in court, over the ‘phone or radio 
.» you can take down your notes as fast as 
you hear them . . An amazingly simple 
system called SHORTSCRIPT—invented by A. 
Maerz, well-known author and researcher— 
lends wings to words—enables you to actually 
write in 5 minutes what would require 32 
minutes in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 

Shorthand takes months to master, is tedi- 
ous, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT Is a simple sys- 
em of abbreviating the A.8.C.'s. Even a i2- 
year-old can learn the fundamentals in an 
hour. Here is a boon to men in the Army. 
Can you write-the alphabet? Then you can 
write SHORTSCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 

Send coupon below with check of money 
order for only $2.97 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you don't 
find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and easy to 
learn—simply return and I'll refund your 
money. You take no risk... so ACT NOW! 
(Descriptive circular upon request). 





paced the east squad of the Wash-| 


| 


| 





What You Get 
@4 PAGE CLOTH BOUND MAN- 
UAL, covering SHORTSCRIPT ta 
the three degrees of speed. 
20 POCKET SIZE LESSON 
CARDS, which you can take with 
you for reference at all times. 
STENOGRA PHER’S NOTE- 
BOOK, so that you can start 
practice immediately. 
POCKET SIZE WORD BOOK of 
the 1000 most commonty used 
words with Verbatim SHORT- 
SCRIPT outlines. 











Improve your spare time while In the Army. 
Make yourself more efficient by learning 
SHORTSCRIPT. 

it will come in handy in taking down notes 
In your daily task and when you return to 
civilian life you will have added an accom- 
plishment that will help you in many ways. 


e A. B. ©. Speed Typewriting 
R 7 System incladed without extra 
charge, if you act at once! 





_— ee _ 


HH. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. A3, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥. O. 


Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on days’ trial for which 
I enclose $2.97. If I am not de- 
lighted you are to return m 
money, Include frea A. B, 
Name ... ~ | 
Address ..... 

City, State. | 














Speed Typewriting System, 
-—_ -—_—_— —_—_ —_ —_-""—_ 
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Golf Tourney 
Planned For 


Servicemen 


GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.—If 
you traded your putter for a rifle | 
but still have a yen to blast a golf | 
ball down the fairway instead of a| 
bullet into a target, start making | 
your furlough plans now—an all- 
servicemen’s tournament has been | 
scheduled, with a pot filled with 
War Bonds and stamps for the win- 
ners. 

Col. Glenn L. Davasher, com- 
mander of Goodfellow Field, said 
the Gulf Coast Training Center had 
approved a Goodfellow Field all-| 
servicemen’s golf tournament to be 
held September 17, 18 and 19 at the 
San Angelo Country Club. | 

There are some mighty fine golf- 
ers in the armed forces. Ben Hogan, 
Vie Ghezzi, Rod Munday, Ed Oliver | 
and Horton Smith are available. | 
Goodfellow Field’s entry is Pvt. 
Glenn Welch, former Pennsylvania 
State champion. 

It will be a 72-hole medal play 
affair with a championship prize of 





$1,250 in War Bonds and stamps 
under the direction of Lt. Percy 
Arthur. All entries—and any man | 


in the uniform of the United States 
armed forces is _ eligible—will be 
housed and fed at the field. 

Team championships are an added 
feature. 





Segura Beats 
Hunt to Win 
Tennis Crown 


RYE,”°N. Y.—Although Lt. (j. g.) | 
Joe Hunt proved a tougher opponent 
than many he has faced thus far 
this season, the two-handed player 
from South America, Francisco Se- 
gura, won the Eastern turf court 
tennis championship with scores of 
64, 6-1, ; 

Only in the last set did Hunt find 
the timing and aggressive spirit to 
force the Ecuador star with his 
sharp, cunning game. But after that 
rally failed against the low shots of | 
Pancho the championship belonged | 
to the visiting star. 

Miss Margaret Osborne, who upset 
Miss Pauline Betz in the semi-finals 
proved her win was no fluke by tak- | 
ing the measure of Miss Doris Hart, 
6-2, 6-4, to win the crown. Her sharp 
and weighty drives and better vol- 
Jeying made the championship match 
a runaway. 

Hunt and Ensign Ted Schroeder 
teamed to beat Segura and Sidney 
Wood in the men’s doubles cham- 
pionship, 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2. 





Sweet Victory! 


SCOTT FIELD, I)l.—The league 
leading Headquarters A _ officers’ 
team, for which the commanding 
general of the post, Brig. Gen. 
Wolcott P. Hayes, pitches, lost its 
first league game in 14 starts when 
it was whipped by the 20th Group 
7-5. 





Humpy Still Holds 
Sit-Up Championship 


MIAMI BEACH, 
zoom (Humpy) Jamgochian of the 
NCO Physical Instructors school 
here, isn’t letting anyone take away 
his claim to “Sit-up Champion of the 
Army.” 

Learning that a cadet at Santa 
Ana, Cal., had bested Jamgochian’s 
previous record by sitting up 2,365 
times, Humpy went into action and 
shattered his competitor’s mark by 
chalking up a total of 2,401. 

Hampartzoom is training to do 


3,333. He claims when he hits that 
figure competitors will have to 
give up. 





THE JAPANESE controlled radio 
at Bankok announced recently “very 
heartening news” in store for the 
people of Thailand. Their premier, 
so the broadcast said, was going to 
raise fish and turtles himself. 





EASTERN WAC RIDES LIKE WESTERN COWBOY | 
Corporal Voll Is a Rodeo Star Performer 


‘Yankee WAC to Show 


Some Western Tricks — 


BLACKLAND FIELD, Tex. — A 


Yankee WAC on horseback will show | 


a Western audience some Western | 
tricks as learned by an Easterner | 


| when WAC Corporal Helen Voll, 21, 


| Utica, N. Y., 


rides and ropes in a 
rodeo to be held soon in Waco, Tex. 
She will compete in the flag race and 
also give an exhibition of trick 
roping. 

Corporal Voll, who was a riding | 
instructor at Lake View Lodge, Big 
Moose, N. Y., before she donned 
khaki, has been riding and roping 
|}since she was three years old. She 
jlearned the “hard way,” she says. 
| While pleasure 


at the age of three, a New York State 
| Trooper passed her on a horse, when 


| 





Fla. — Hampart- 


| 


she tried to repass him she wound 
up on the ground. She became inter- | 


riding at a circus | 


















































Eurasian Beats Claiming 
Race Gee-Gees in Travers 


WASHINGTON — Seven refugees | legs and colds, Eurasian, recently~ 
from claiming races answered the | sold for $5,000, copped the $19,850 
bugle for the 74th running of the} winner’s purse. 

Travers, oldest race renewed in this | Although the colt ran under the 
| country, at Belmont and only a few | colors of Mrs. Barclay Douglas, he 
of the fans were happy when a 13- | |is the property of the Havahome 
to-2 shot, Eurasian, raced home an | stable, who bought him from Mrs, 
easy winner. | Douglas. The Havahome Stable got 

With most of the good gee-gees| the big end of the purse and Mrs. 
| Standing around stables nursing bad Douglas the honors. 

. Eurasian paid $15.20, $6.80, $4.80; 
Fairy Manhurst, $12.10, $6; Famous 
Victory, $5.60. 

Year’s Best Filly 

Bee Mac raced home so easily over 
|}a field of 13 in the Spinaway that 
she is being hailed as the two--year- 








Pennant Races 
(Through Wednesday, August 18, 1943) | 
American League 





| Won Lost Pet. G.l. 
New York .......... 57 42 615 wu... | Old filly of the year. The daughter 
Chovetana sii 5 = _ : of War Admiral took an early lead 
crt i Mie gy, and held it to win by three lengths, 
Chicago ... 00. 56 54 509 11% Bee Mac paid $10.20, $6, $4.40; Red 
Boston Se 57 482 14% Wonder, 22.40 9.50; Whirl 
St. Leals  ....0. 47 (604399 $6.50 » § ated aeieten. 
Philadelphia ...... 40 70 364 27% ~¢aN . 
ee Reveler and Ben Hur split honors 
National League in the Glenwood Trot but Reveler 
‘ 1 Won Lost Pet. G.B. | stole the show with a 2:05 mile. 
| «A nee J none i. 4 4 iis, |. Farmerette, an in-and-out horse, 
Pittsburgh ......... 61 51 5A5 12 found the Garden City track to his 
Brook] yD cc 56 56 500 17 liking and with J. Renick up romped 
ee sae 49 4 yi as home to a win in the Colonial Handi- 
Philadelphia .... 52 62 456 22 | CaP : 
New York .......... 40 70 364 32 Farmerette paid $12.40, $4.90, $3.90; 
- x Best Risk, $3.50, $2.90; Chuckle, $6.80, 
I nternational League te Seanats. Bonen. Sa 
| Sie 79 +48 622 ....| Georgie Drum defeated the 35 
Newark .... ma 54 ‘561 8 favorite, Anticlimax, by a length in 
eaanens .. ee ate ode @| the $10,000 added Sheridan Handi- 
ete al 63 1484 17% | Cap at Washington Park, with Blue 
Ruffalo g 68 456 21 | Pennant third. 
Baltimore = ° 455 (21 The winner paid $17.20, $5.20, $2.80 





Jersey City 413 26 
Eastern League 





| for $2; Anticlimax, $2.80, $2.20; Blue 
Pennant, $2.60. 














° Wee Kost ™ G.B.| Alsab, the only good horse run- 
a “ 69 48 ‘5s ig” |Ming at the present time, couldn't 
Albany Seas aa 48 543 13% | carry the weight and despite a great 
j tutelage of her father, William H. Binghamton ....... 58 48 542 13% | stretch drive, couldn't finish in the 
| Voll of Utica, a blacksmith, she ae me = = = 14 money. Some Chance won and paid 
learned trick and show riding. Spriaaaeta —— 2 ” | $10, $4.80, $3.80; Eire, $23.60, $10.80; 
In recent years she has ridden in Utica... 25 77 245 a | Air Master, $7. 
horse shows in Syracuse, Utica, Os- Southern Association One ticket holder didn’t have any 
wego and Rochester, N. Y., taking Wen Best Pet. G.B. | trouble getting to the pay-off win- 
part in English and Western events New Orleans ..... -27 16 628 _........ |dow at the Empire City harness 
and trick riding and roping. Her , Knoxville . 6 20 565 2%\horse racing program. Possessirig 
tricks include vaults, headstand, fen- apr awef 4 + yo 4 | the only winning daily double ticket, 
|der drag, saddle stand, pyramid and Nashville ... .. 22 2 3.524 4% it was worth $1,810. 
| Roman riding. Memphis ...... 22 27 A449 8s | 
. ; Atlanta ............. 2 829 «(14088 
| She learned her roping tricks from Birmingham .... 15 oR “349 12 | 
| 


'NY State Trooper Edward Harney ° * as 
eee American Association 


of Oneida Barracks, N. Y., 






"i . Won Lost Pet. G.B. 
circus man with the Ringling Broth- yitwaukee ........ 63 48 568 pith an 
ers and Hagenbeck & Wallace shows. fay ee anes = » oH i. 2 ae oad ari 
ndianapolis ....... © ’ ° rme ‘orces Salesmen Wante 
| if you doubt Corporal Voll has | pigs... 56 «58 )«=— 498s B%G_ WAAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
done much scoring in the ring, take |youisvilie 5456 “49L_—« BH Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
|a look at the 10 trophies and some Minneapolis ...... * - yt 44 + gn Navy, = Se am 
* *j . she’ . j Kansas City ........ ° e igna ‘arachute, Om 
300-odd ribbons she’s collected in| GMa... sk CABAL tra, AL ELA, int, Ord. 
nearly 18 years of competitive rid- | Official Insignia, with neme, 


Pacific Coast League | 





WASHINGTON — Hank _ Gornicki, 
Pirates’ hurler, beat the New York 
Giants 7-6 in a relief role to turn in 
the “iron man” performance of the 
week with three wins in two days. 

Gornicki started his one-man pen- 
nant chase by pitching the Pirates 


bill with the Braves and then took 
the mound in a relief role in the 
nightcap too keep the Pittsburgh 
nine in race with the Reds for sec- 
ond place. 

Gornicki’s “iron man” hurling job 
was the brightest spot in a week 


Inevitable 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — For 
five long years, 2nd Lt. John A. 
Gauthier, military police officer 
here, fought as a light heavy- 
weight in Uncle Sam’s Army, and 
was regimental champion of the 
Fifth Infantry. 


For five long years Lieutenant 
Gauthier emerged from the ring 
with nary an injury to his dukes. 

But last night he took up table 
tennis, otherwise known as ping 
pong. And therein lies the tale. 
He reached for a fast service, 
slipped on a match and down he 
went for the count. 

His left hand broke his fall, but 





_the fall also broke his left hand. 


ested in riding then and under the! ing. oe. rank. Choice of 75 
Won Lost Pet. pbetures—Parachuter, Uncle 
Los Angeles ..... 91 31 746 sae. | 5AM, Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
e e e San Francisco .. 77 4 636 13% ships, Dive Bombers, Cook, 
Seattle 0... 68 58 521 27%% Balloon, Fighting Marine, 
ornic t Ins ree Portland... Gl 60 804 2916| Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card 
Hollywood ......... %& 7 455 35% | Sharp, Saluting Marines, and Funny Ones. Free 
Oakland ....... =m = 71 orf Sas | S0n Soopre Kit. Ne Money to invest. Rush post 
San Diege . 51 72 41 
: 37 84 306 53% Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norweoed 12, Obie 


Games In Two Days 


to a win in the first half of a double- | 






































































Sacramento 





which saw the Cardinal's lead nicked 
a little but not seriously and the 
Yankees’ hold on first place tighten- | 
ed in the junior circuit. 

The old bread-and-butter man 

the Reds has found the plate. By 
Walters chalked up his fifth sty 
win to keep the Reds in 
place. 
Some form of youth mover 
taking place in Flatbush @ 
| bets Field, where the hell-fo 
ler “Bums” used to hold forth 
the meeting place of grammé 
boys. Branch Rickey has be 
replacing the old time Dodge 
with a group of imported ‘te 
youngsters. The Dodgers 
three games out of the se 
vision. tinal sed! 


Henry Has Trouble 


But Beats Silva 

SPOKANE — Henry Armstrce? 
meeting in Joey Silva a carbon cc 
of his own fighting style, had t 
ble solving the flurry of clog 
punches but managed to outpoi 
stocky little Mexican in ten r 

They fought head to head al 
way, disappointing a crowd o 
10,000, largest in Spokane’s g 
The fans found no thrills in 
jabbing—although the ba 
‘never slow. 
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BOY, THIS 
ROYAL CROW! 
HELPS You RR 
AND GIVES YOU 
THANKS FOR Tt 
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By Cpl. John Dunn, Geiger Field, Wash, 














HOLD Your FIRE 
GENTLE MEN!-AND 











Sdem 














Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky. 
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ARE YOU WISE, WOLF? 
IF NOT, LOOK IT UP 
IN YOUR FIELD MANUAL’ 

















































Camoufleurs Learn to Wield Needle 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Rugged 
troops of the Engineer ee 
Command, Anti-aircraft Training 
Center and other units stationed 
here are learning how to sew and | 
make clothing. 

What is more they are fashioning 
their needles out of wood and wire, 
and they are utilizing onl a 

wae “ay 





soldier’s body being broken, so that 
a man wearing one blends into his 
surroundings. 

The students at the camouflage 
school are given only burlap and a 
little paint. They make their needles 
from branches taken from nearby 
trees or brush, and sometimes utilize 
piece of wire to make an excellent 

hey pull pieces of the bur- 
d fashion them into 

pad they sew 

sers. The 

d fit 


cific tell how soldiers walked right 
up to the Japanese before spotting 
them because of clever Nipponese 
camouflage. A recent trek over the 
concealment course here produced 


the same results and some of the 
students concealed themselves so 
well that other students passing 
within five feet of them could not 
see them. 










Col. Supplee, Niagara 
Commander, to Retire 


FORT NIAGARA, N. Y., — Col. 
Clay M. Supplee, who has been 
Amanding officer of this post since 
ary, will be retired from service 
eason of the age limit regula- 
P on Sept. 30. 

lonel Supplee is 64. He joined 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry in 
He served in the Spanish- 
ican war, in the Philippine in- 
ction and in the office of Chief 
ransportation in World War I, 
ing this with service in Hawaii 
in the several United States 
3. 











THE ARMY’S 12,000 dentists are 
rning out full or partial dentures 
or soldiers at the rate of 60,000 per 
month, 

4 _—_— —_——— 

MORE THAN 2,000,000 soldiers, 
all the camps and stations, are 
pated by Army dentists each 
bnth, 








w YOU Can Sing Them! 
“SONGS OF 
ANY WARS” 


rds and Music 
ed by Kurt Adler 


ty Fighting 
of Freedom 


CAN CZECH 
DH SPANISH 
AN FRENCH 
ESE Anti-NAZI 


Only $3.00 Postpaid 
Order NOW —Direct from 


Dally News Bidg., Washington, D. 0, 





















By Sit. A. S. —_ Medies Demonstrate 


the 303rd Medical 


A rope was 


—., 


y Unique Carrying Methods . 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Demon- 
strations of unique methods of trans- 
porting patients over water were a 
feature of a week spent in the field 
by members of 
Battalion of the 78th Lightning Di- 
vision. 

One method utilized ropes and the 
short entrenching shovels carried in 
the field soldier’s pack. 
stretched across a stream and run 
through the handles of shovels. Then 
a litter carrying a patient was tied 
to the spade end of the shovels and 
pulled across with another rope. 


Another method showed how pa- 


tients may be floated on rafts impro. 
vised from shelter halves,” twigs 
empty gasoline cans and tarpauling 
from a half-ton truck. A shelter half, 
rolled up and filled with twigs, and 
attached to each end of a litter, 
kept the patient high and dry. 
Again, a tarpaulin from a ton-and. 
a-half truck with six litters formed 
a “boat” which carried the equip. 


ment for a first-aid station and four 
men, the craft being guided by sol- 
diers with poles and paddles. The 
same “boat” carried a dozen soldiers, 








ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Written By An Expert 


Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


ARMY FOOD AND 

No. A-l Messing. “Manual of 
Mess Management.’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
kitchens, dehydrated foods 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 
N A OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
O. Fi-4 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated provides 
source of study, reference and in- 


spiration on problems facing ofticer 
as an individual. Postpaid $2.50 


N. A 3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. fi-9 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Includes supply, mess, management 
and personal records 
Postpaid (Peper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
N. A 4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
O. fi-2 IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matics—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers Simple 
arithmetic to complex algebra. Prob- 
lems faced by men in all branches 
of service. 256 pages. Postpaid $1.40 
THE SOLDIER AND 
No. A-5 THe raw. Three books 
in one. |. Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
eut courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
procedure—including duties of every- 
one concerned. 3. Procedural pam- 
phlet—direct guide in conduct of 
courts-martial. 448 pages 


Postpaid $1.50 
MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
No. A-6 echism Abbreviated 
self-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and answers covering im- 
portant phaSes of Courts-Martial pro- 
cedure. Postpaid 50¢ 
N A INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
©. FA-9 ULATIONS. Includes 
rifle marksmanship (M1903 ‘'Spring- 
field’’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand’’), military dis- 
cipline, courtesies, interior guard, 
and infantry pack. 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cleth binding). 75<¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MaNuat. Fourth oct. 


tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content, 
type format and illustration 


Postpaid $4.50 
No. A-11 


BLITZ FRENCH. Strip- 








ped non - essentials, 
with simple system of phonetic equiv- 
alents. This companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for verse Ignores the nice- 
ties of grammar but puts the idea 


Postpaid 75c 


over ina t 

MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 ianpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide nder > ve a simple 
compil t the fundamentals of 
machine gunne Postpaid S0c 

HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 SOX nish Lt.-Col 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. . 
Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time 
ly phrase book to meet needs of mil 
tary per sine to >¥ themselves 


nderstar 
understa 


> liation oO 


? « 
u ina 1 
7% 150 pag 


‘ » 4\,""x 
Postpaid 75c 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 HANDBOOK. Guide- 


book primarily tor the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department 


covering 
wide variety of subjects. Size 4\%''x 

7%4"'; 380 pages. Fabcote binding. 
Postpaid $i.00 


MAP AND AERIAL 
PHOTO READING— 
Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed’ to war 
need of soldiers. More than hundred 
illustrations and maps, chapters on 
foreign reading. Most complete book 
on the market Postpaid $1.00 

TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Ienth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Interior Guard Duty. Basic sub- 
jects revised. Answers to questions 
are contained in appendix. 


Postpaid $3.00 

S-2 IN ACTION. Ship. 

No. A-18 ley Thomas. Tech. 
nique of securing information about 
the enemy. ‘Valuable information to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties of a regimental intelligence offi- 


ce Postpaid $1.50 
No. A-25 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
TRY. Advanced. 


NIQUE OF INFAN- 
(Eleventh Edition). 
Description of Tactics and Technique. 
asic, is given above under A-16. 
Here's more advanced material, in- 
cluding solutions. Postpaid $5.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 ixbig taned © 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by 
S$. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication, Postpaid $5.00 
THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 Wik x ANNOTATED. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 
standing’ or claritying decisions 
which interpret it. By outstanding 
military lawyer. 263 poges: glossary. 
GOING 


ostpaid §2. 
No. A-3 Goal of 


TO oOcs. 
every E-M. 
How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Ex. 
actly how to prpare for commission. 


No. A-15 


COMPLETE 


Revised. 142 pages Postpaid $1.00 

MODERN JUDO. 
No. A-35 Chas. Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 


fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
J 7 


ters, body development. Hard-hittin< 
offensive, aggressive defense 40 
photos Postpaid $2.00 


CONVERSACION. B 
No. A-37 Lipp & Besso. Sven 
sored by AAF & [ 


S. Navy; quick 

approach to practical-usage Spanish 
lighest recommendation 1ss_ text 
or self-study. Index Postpaid $1.50 
ENGINEER MANUAL 

No. A-4 (Basic). omprehen- 
sive text tor officers, nor ms. Re- 
vised. Discipline, organization, marks- 
manship tactics weapons maps 
photos, knots, lashing ng. 1,000 


78, T1199 
Postpaid $4.00 
ENGINEER MANUAL 
(Advanced). >m 
ibove 00 pags 


Postpaid $6.00 


No. A-49 


panion to 





ORDER TODAY! Fill in 


write your order on a separate 
titles of all books desired 
BOOK DEPT. 
ARMY TIMES 


Please send books checked above. 


RNID, ciiscsnchentnibnnosesesenennben 


A a are oes 


oo ane pon geeswenr eee eee eer et reer 


and 


mail the 
sheet, 


below—OR 
numbers and 


coupon 
giving 


DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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. headed for a nearby hill. The platoon | 
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Plasma Record | 


AN ADVANCED SOUTH PACIFIC 
E — Seventeen quarts of blood 
a saved the life of Pvt. Charles 
£. Oats, who was wounded by a shell- 
purst at Guadalcanal. Seven quarts 
were given him at a field dressing 
station, and ten quarts more two 
weeks later. For many weeks little 
nope was held for his recovery but 
at last reports he was coming along 
splendidly. This is believed to be a 
record for the amount of plasma 
given to one person. 


‘Lost’ Platoon 


SOMEWHERE IN SICILY—For 48 
pours Lt. Jesse S. Uglade and his 48 
men were a “lost platoon” in the am- 
phibious landing behind the German 
lines on the road to Messina. Three 
days later they thought they were 
lost again when the Germans over- 
ran the beachhead with tanks. Both 
times Lieutenant Uglade brought his 
platoon back, the second time right 
through enemy lines.- The platoon 
had become separated from the rest 
of the column in the darkness. But 
they decided to go on to the objec- 
tive, Mount Barbuzza. On the way 
they ran into some Germans but a 
quick-thinking soldier who spoke 
German told them they were friendly 
troops and that the Americans had 


went on to the objective, and held | 
their position for two days till they 
contacted other American forces. 


Red Tape 

SOMEWHERE IN INDIA — Last 
March Pfc. Lloyd E. Kinsman broke 
a drink mug when he was a patient 
in a British hospital. In mid-July the 
CO of the company where Kinsman 
was then serving received a bill from 
the British hospital stores depart- 
ment for the price of one mug, plus 
the endorsement of the CBI theatre 
headquarters, plus the endorsement 
of the base section headquarters, plus 
another endorsement of the regiment 
and a covering letter directing that 
the soldier concerned buy an Indian 
post office money order for the value 
of the mug, five annas, or about one 
American dime. The communication 
then returned via company, regi- 
ment, base section, and theatre head- 
quarters, to the British. 


. 

Date in Berlin 

WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
NORTH AFRICA — Sgt. Daniel Sex- 
ton has a date to meet Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in Berlin. Sexton had 
done some small favors for the gen- 
eral while he was on a visit to Lt. 
Gen. Mack Clark. General FEisen- 
hower thanked Sexton as he was 
leaving. “Thank you, sir,” Sexton’ 
said. “Hope to meet you in Berlin, 
sir.” “That’s a date,” said General 
Eisenhower, as he climbed into his 
plane. 


. 

Reliable Guide 

SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 
~The corporal of an Australian unit 
lost in the jungle tells how the Bible 
was used as a guide, “I was idly turn- 
ing over the New Testament,” he 
said, “and happened on a passage in 
Acts (16:13) which said: ‘And on the 
Sabbath we went out of the city on 
@ riverside” It was Sunday so we 
took the advice, and found our way 


out.” 
American Welcome 


WITH 12TH AIR FORCE IN 
SICILY—When United States patrols 


Life at the Front 


Reports on Fighting 
From All Over the World 


Men 





American flag flying from a window 
on a principal street and a sign read- 
ing “Welcome Brothers.” The flag 
and greeting hung at the home of 
Mrs. Christine Lamonica, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., daughter of a one-time 


by the war after bringing her daugh- 
ter abroad from a college course. 


Headhunters at Work 

IN EASTERN INDIA — The Naga 
tribesmen at one of the posts here 
call American peeps “The children 
of trucks.”. These men, once head- 
hunters, are now grease-monkeys at 
a truck service station on a Burmah 
supply line. One man checks tire 
pressures, another measures oil-levels 
and another has a coveted job of ex- 
amining electrical connections. The 
Nagas built the greasing racks and 
sheds of the service station and were 


trained as simple mechanics. Now 
they like their work so well they 


harvest the crops. 


Correspondent 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 
NORTH AFRICA—Sgt. John M. Wil- 
lig is the “Foreign Correspondent” 
on the staff of the African and Sicil- 
ian editions of Stars and Stripes. Edi- 
tor-Capt. Robert Neville learned that 
what the men in this theatre want 
most in their papers is real news 
from home, so Willig was sent back 
to get it. His first story said that 
New York’s hamburgers are too ex- 
pensive and have too few onions, but 
he also told of jammed railway traf- 
fic, meat rationing, the scarcity of 
chewing gum and how to get enough 
beer by asking for twice as much as 
was wanted. 


Sure Has Kick 


WITH THE AEF IN NORTH 
AFRICO—“Popskull de Tunisie” is 
a new beverage developed by Amer- 
ican soldiers with a longing for 
something more potent than the or- 
dinary red wine obtainable here. A 
still was put together with copper 
tubing from a _ broken-up' B-26 
bomber, a water can and a five- 
gallon gasoline can. Native wine is 
put in this and when heated yields 
a white fluid which is almost straight 
alcohol. One of the inventors de- 
scribes its effects: “The first swal- 
low feels like molten lead, the sec- 
ond feels like someone was playing 
a piano concert with his bare feet 
on your backbone, the third feels 
like someone had dropped a flatiron 
on your head. That’s why we call it 
‘Popskull de Tunisie’.” 

7. . 7. 
Screeching Mimi 

WITH THE AIR CORPS IN SIC- 
ILY—“Screeching Mimi” is the name 
given by American soldiers to the 
new 210-mm, rocket mortar used by 
the Germans against United States 
Ground Forces here. Captured spec- 
imens of the mortar show that it 
has six connected mortar-shaped 
barrels, all joined electrically and 
firing simultaneously. The shells 
are ejected by rocket propulsion. The 
gun is elevated at about a 45-degree 
angle, has a range of 6,000 yards and 
may be a devastating weapon when 
properly used. When it was first 
used ‘an air mission was called for 
to put it out of business. An A-36 
came from a distant field, located 
the gun-position miles behind the 
enemy lines and silenced it—all in 





entered a city here they found a big 


47 minutes. 


Italian banker, who had been caught | 


won't go back to their hill farms to , 








FOR YOUR PHOTO ALBUM 





NUACE MOUNTING CORNERS 














Your snapshots are precious. Keep 
them in place in your album with 
NuAce mounting eorners. Or if you're 
sending them home, enclose a pack- 
age of NuAce so your family can 
mee them in your album. Ask for 
uAce mounting corners at your PX, 
Service Store or USO Club. Avail- 
able in 10 colors and the NEW RED 
WHITE, and BLUE. Officially listed 
with U.S.A. EX. SER. Write for 
samples. 


PHOTOS STAY IN PLACE WITH 
NUACE 


Ace-Art Company, 60 Gould St., 
Reading, Mass. 








1 enclose ic for full dealer package and ' 
samples. i 
NAME ] 
ADDRESS 
CAMP STATE I 
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IT/Sgt. and Wife 
At Dix Pen March 
Song for MP’s 


FORT DIX, N. J.—T/Sgt. Marco 
Rosales, director of the post band, 
,and his wife have written an MP 
|march which is being considered in 
| Washington as an official MP song. 
|Mrs. Rosales contributed the lyric, 
| which runs as follows: 
| A toast to the steadiest of them all, 
|The man who is ready at every call, 
Wherever there’s trouble he’s bound 
to be— 
| All hail the fighting MP. 

Chorus: 
Guardian soldiers, alert we stand, 
Guardian soldiers, a sturdy band. 
| The going’s rough, the work is tough, 
| You couldn’t call it fun, 
|But whatever the devil the job 
may be 

We always get it done. 
|We are beside you through thick 
and thin, 
| Helping to guide you until we win, 
We're of the troops and for the 

troops 
|In wartime and in peace, 
|We're the United States Military 
| Police. 


Haan AAA Gunners 
tudy Meteorology 


CAMP HAAN, Calif.—A new fea- 
ture at this post is a course in mete- 
orology for anti-aircraft artillery. It 
is not a course in the study of wea- 
ther conditions, but rather one in 
determining the effect of atmosphere 
on the flight of a projectile. 

The four-week course runs eight 
hours per day, with two two-hour 
night classes per week additional. 
The classes are composed of 12 men, 
in unit groups of four, the observer, 
the reader, the plotter and assistant 
plotter. It is under the supervision 
of Lt. W. M. Lusson and is in- 
structed by Pvt. Merle Rinker, 42nd 
Group, who has completed an inten- 
sive eight-week course at Camp 
Callan, and operated a meteorologi- 
cal station at Camp McQuade, Calif. 

The course is open to any enlisted 
man interested, but he should have 
a mathematical and engineering 
background. At the completion of 
the course the men may become 
theodolite sergeants and corporal 
observers, and are to become parts 
of meteorological units within the 
battalions. 











Army Abbreviations 


Listed in Publication 

WASHINGTON — All the Army 
authorized abbreviations, from 
AWOL to Z of I, are given in the 
July issue of the Army Exchange 
Reporter, published by the Army 
Publishing Co., 3110 Elm Avenue, 
Baltimore 11, Md., and furnished 
without charge to army exchange 
officers everywhere. ADTELP, for 
example, is advise by teletype; ash 
is airship; almt is allotment; apmt is 
appointment; A&NMB is Army & 
Navy Munitions Board; A Ex Serv 
is Army Exchange Service—to men- 
tion only a few of the As. 

July issue of Army Exchange Re- 
porter includes articles on ration 
points, post-war radio, rulings of the 
Comptroller General, Christmas gift 
shopping rules, examination of post- 
war business, coin machines in ex- 
changes, Tunisia photographs, fund 
protection and banking procedure, 
supply problems in Indiacelanese, 
new laws passed by Congress, how 
to meet personnel problems, and a 
complete presentation of the pay-as- 
you-go tax plan. 














MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
your films or other articles with 
message enclosed, FIRST class 
stage must be affixed. It is 
st to wrap your rolls weil, tie 
securely and address plainly with 
your name and address on cuver. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 





One-day service. Quality Velox Supertone 
prints. 10 reprints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 
$1.50 per 100. Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan”’ 
treated for better and more brilliant pic- 
tures and 2 sets of prints 25c. &x7 and 8x10 
enlargement coupons included with every or- 
der. Specials—5x7 enlargements from 
tives, 3 for 50c. From pictures, 3 for $1.00, 
8x10 Delux Silk finish, oil-colored enlarge- 
ment, $1.00 King Studie HD100, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 





REPRINTS 20 for 2c; 50 for SOc. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 

EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
ns, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
klahoma, 














Three Prints each good negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 


N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





BEAUTIFUL 4x6 Pictures 3%c 
each, from 116 and 120 negatives, 
3%x4% from all other size negatives. 
All work guaranteed. Overnight serv- 
ice. Roll developed and 8 pictures 
30c. Roll 12 pictures 45c. Roll 16 pic- 
tures 60c. Enlargements on double 
weight portrait paper 5x7—30c, 8x10 
—50c. Copies made from any picture 
75c. Pacific Photo Service, Box 666T, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes, Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 














FINERFOTOS,\ Drawer 0-698 _ Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ATTENTION: COMMANDING OF- 
FICERS AND SPECIAL OFFICERS 





Send HER @ War-Service Pin 





INSIGNIA (3 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 










% Blue Star indicates son or relative in 
service, while insignia shows soldier's 
or sailor’s branch of service. 

*% Red, white and blue ribbon of finest 
quality rayon. 

*% Colorfast: Can be washed with hot or 
cold water, any soap. 

* Colors blend with any dress. 

% Safety-catch back. 

IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service, 

Infantry Signal Corps Engineers 

Coast Artillery Aviation Pilot Aviation 

Field Artillery Aviation Cadet Medical 

Marine Corps Quartermaster U. 8. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, S5e te 
any address in the U.S.A. 


Service Men's Supply Co., 
2 West 46th St., New York, N. ¥, 


Branch of servicé 


Pin to the following address, for which I 
enclose 55 cents. 





Address 
City, State. 























MORNING REPORT, (For W. D. A. G. O. 
Form 1, if desired), SICK REPORT, and 
DUTY ROSTER BINDERS, all three $5.95; 
PUNISHMENT RECORD BINDER (A. R. 
345-125) with 300 forms $6.00; UNIVERSAL 
TWIN LOCKS MAGAZINE BINDERS, any 
size $2.75; (Name and Organizaticn stamped 
on above binders in 22 Karat Gold); 
CHARGE OF QUARTERS BOOK, 375 sheets 
in post binder $8.00; SERVICE RECORD 
|COVERS (A. R. 345-125) 200 for $8.00; 
| SIGN OUT BOOK, 375 sheets in pest binder 
$8.50. SATISFIED SERVICE CUSTOMERS 
EVERYWHERE. ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
(Let our experts design and print insignia 
stationery for the members of your Organ- 
ization to YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. Write 
| for our SPECIAL SERVICE OFFER NOW. 
No Obligation!) SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILI- 
TARY STATIONER, Box 847, San Antonio, 
Texas, 





posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred | 





ClassifiedSection 


AUNUNUUUUOAANU EO TUSLAA 
AGENTS WANTED 





SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend, 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples, 
enclose cash or money order. Mention 
branch of service desired and loca 
tion. WRITE at once to 


SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


100 SENSATIONAL MONEY MAKERS. 
Sell friends outstanding Christmas, Religious 
Scripture Text, Etching, Humorous, Birth- 
day, Secret Pal, Patriotic greeting cards and 
Gift Wrappings by the box and in cabinets 
—30c up. Individual Sweetheart, Relative, 
Servicemen’s cards retailing 50c and $1.00 
each. Request famous $1 Christmas 21 
card assortment on approval. 50 for $1 
name imprinted Christmas Cards, Special 
Get Started Offer. Hedenkamp & Co., 348 
Broadway, Dept. AT-814, New York, 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


2,500 mixed U. S. stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, .50. Ask for 
my high grade, reasonably priced U. 
S. and foreign approvals. I buy stamp 
collections and job lots. William 
Waugh, 2140 N St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 














MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor $2.78, 
Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge $1.25. Regi- 
mental insignia for most all regiments 2Se 
to 40c each. Our latest 32-page catalog will 
be forwarded upon request. March Military 
Equipment Co., 155 East 34th &t., Dept, 
AT, New York. 








REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILIS, 
Florida, the friendly, progressive 
Veterans Community. Your choice 
of 100 Homesites, $50 each, on easy 
terms. Near schools, churches, 
stores. Deed direct from City of 
Zephyr Hills. Write for details. B. 
F. Parsons, Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


PHOTO FINISH 


Film Developed, 8 Album Size Enlarge- 
ments or 16 Sparkling Prints, 25c; 8 
Snappy 4x6 Enlargements, 30c. Re 
rints, each: Contact Prints, 2c; Album 
nlargements, 3c. 4x6 Enlargements, 4¢, 
Crystal Studios, 159-X, Rushford, Mina, 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; rol] 25e; 


Jumbo re-prints 4c: EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn, 

















5x7 enlargements from negatives, 15c. Tea 
for $1.00. Photo greeting cards, $1.00 per 
dozen. Cash or C.0.D.; DeVane Studios, 
Melville, La. 





FILMS: Enlarged to double size, 3 
ex. 30c. Negative size 8 ex. 25c. Fin- 
est quality and fast service guaran- 
teed. Camera Craft, Box No. 280, 
West Chester, Pa. 





——————>>E__E>~=~]_E>E>E>E_____== 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
8 exposure rolls om quality serviced. 
Your choice either *eight Raytone prints 
and free photo folder for i 
safely or *2 prints of each g ex- 
posure, 25c. Quality that excels—Leaders 
since 1920 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
TRIAL WILL 


VINCE YOU 


35mm.Film 
Developed 










Enlargement 


18 exp. 75c Single or Double Frame 


We finish all other miniature and 
size film in our famous 3% 
Prints—Deckled, Embossed 

bossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 
3Sc. 12 exp. splits, 16 exp. splits, 
SSc. Send roll and money or write for 
free mailers and complete price list. You 
will agree that our Modern methods and 
long experienceDO makeaB!IGdifference 





edge embossed, wide - margin 
prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE enlargement coupon with 2 | ¢ 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 











Dept. 19, Box 5440A, Chicago 80, Ill. 








prices are shown below: 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and 
1 colored or 2 Plain Enlargements 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and 
tive. (No enlar included 


QUALITY ABOVE 


We have emphasized QUALITY above everything and s 
customers the best in photo finishing, ——s our 
doing everything to make this service possible. Our Q 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
TWO Prints from Each Nega- 


re no expense to give our 
AR Borders, and so we are 
ALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


printed with coupon good for 
Only 











ch negative. 
ight Contact Prints and 
irgements from best negative.. 


s ). Only 
\ny 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
(No enlar ent included)........... Only 


e colored enlargement or two plain en- 


S38 & 


Only 





25 or more, 2c each; 


Fine Grain Developing 









| BOX 184-A 








Contact Prints without enlargements, 3c each. 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
3x4 Prints 


6 Exp. Univex...............2 18 Exp. No, 135-35mm Without i. $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls.. .35¢ 18 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill... $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls... ...50C 36 Exp. No, 135-35mm Without Refi $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls... ..10¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill....... ah. 75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


100 or more, 1%c each. 


No Free Enlargements 


















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ease Up Requirements 


For Aviation Cadets 


(Continued from Page 1) 
training centers is now cut to a 
minimum. 

Cadet Examination Boards are be- 
ing set up in many of the larger 
camps and installations to speed up 
the selection Applications go to 
these boards, where they are set up, 
otherwise through channels to the 
service commands. Any enlisted man 
can request the examination for 
aviation cadet training. 

Quotas Enlarged 


“Quotas for cadets have been en- 
larged greatly. The vast majority 
will be selected from men now in the 
Army who are eligible, physically 
and mentally. 

Ground officers below the rank of 
captain may apply for flying train- 
ing (training-in-grade) during which 
time they will be paid flying pay in 


addition to base, longevity and de- | 


pendency pay. Once accepted, offi- 
cers will be sent to the nearest 
classification center, and after quali- 
fying tests there, to the particular 
pre-flight school of their classifica- 
rg officer applies for one branch 
of air crew training, but is not classi- 
fied into it, he may, if he chooses, re- 
turn to his field in the same capacity 
as before, since it is required that 
_ his job not be filled until he def- 
; accepts training. 

ge in the case of officers 
are made direct to Washington by 
the officer concerned and on special 


i Enlisted Men ae 
enlisted men to apply for ca- 
Ph tether eon they must be between 
the ages of 17 and 26. If accepted 
they go first to a basic training cen- 
ter, then to college for pre-pre-flight 
training, then to classification cen- 


Next they receive primary, basic 
and advanced pre-flight training. 
Until they reach pre-flight training 
they are aviation students; then they 
become aviation cadets. When their 
training is completed successfully 
they are commissioned as second 
Heutenants or flight officers. . 

Par II of WD Circular No. 176 fol- 
lows: 

n— tion in physical standard re- 

—y of applicants for alr crew train- 

.—1. Pending the revision of AR 40-110, 

8 December 1942, the following minimum 
cal standard requirements for aviation 
et training (alr crew) and officer train- 

in grade (air crew) will apply: 

e. Visual acuity.—20/30, correctible to 

wh eye. 
* le AN ps efficiency.—Esophoria of 
42 diopters; exophoria of 7 diopters; prism 
@ivergence, 2 to 15 prism diopters and equal 
or greater than the diopters of esophoria. 
is test will be accomplished at 20 feet. 
¢. Depth reception, — Corrected depth 
perc f 35 millimeters. 
roy of hearing.—Acuity of hearing 


nrc 


Quiz Answers 
meee rrr 


(See Page 11) 

1. B. The United States seal Is 
printed in gold on the currency 
used in Africa, thus preventing the 
circulation of U. S. money which 
may have been seized by the Axis 
in European banks. 

2.A. The carrier Hornet was 
sunk by American naval forces after 
it had been hopelessly disabled in 
the battle of Santa Cruz Island. 


a ¢ 

4.B.Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces. 

5. PT boats draw only five feet, 
and hence usually skim safely over 
mine fields. 

6. False. British troops were grad- 
wally removed after the arrival of 
American forces. By the fall of 1942 
American soldiers were the sole oc- 
eupying force. 

%.¢ 

8. B. 

9. C. Photographs of scenery, 
coast lines, and buildings supplied 
by tourists have helped the invad- 
ing forces greatly. The British Ad- 
miralty reports that more than 
6,000,000 such pictures were exam- 
ined before the invasion of Sicily. 

10. False. The jeep would fall be- 
hind since a nautical mile is 6,280 
feet, as against 5,280 feet in the land 
mile. 





Puzzle Picture Answers 
(See page 11.) 

1. Men are bunched close together. 

2. Non-tactical messing. GI cans 
should be at least five yards apart. 

3. Man in the foreground has his 
shirt off and wears no dog tags. 

4. Man’s jacket hung over food 
eontainer. 

5. Paper scattered about in viola- 
tion of counter-intelligence discipline. 
; < Mons. kit hung in tree reflects 


7. Fire is smoking too much. 


& Men in line shouting and wav- 
ing mess kit. 


of 20/20 in one ear and 16/20 in the other 
ear to whispered voice. 


e. Blood pressure.—The persistent systolic 
blood pressure will be no greater than 140 
millimeters and the persistent diastolic blood 
pressure will be no greater than 90 milli- 
meters. 


f. Dental standards.—Individual will be 
free from gross dental infections and will 
have a minimum of an edentulous upper 
jaw and/or an edentulous lower jaw cor- 
rected or correctible by a full denture or 
dentures, 


gs. The efficiency 
test, as part cf the physical examination 
for flying training, will be discontinued. 


2. Previous War Department instructions 
in conflict with the provisions of this circu- 
lar are rescinded. 


3rd, 45th Divisions 


‘Enter Messina First 


| WITH AN AMERICAN COLUMN 
| EN ROUTE TO MESSINA — While 
three American columns and one 
| British column closed in together for 
|‘“the kill” at Messina, the honor was 
| given to the 3rd and 45th American 
divisions, which had knocked back 
the Nazis all the way along the 
coast. 

The decision to have the two divi- 
sions share in the glory of the vic- 
tory came as a reward to the 3rd, 
which had landed at Fedala last 
November, and to the 45th, who met 
their first battle test in the invasion 
on July 10th. 

Both divisions had battled continu- 
ously most of the way up the coast, 
taking successive cracks at the en- 
emy, leapfrogging over each other 
into front lines, fighting until ex- 
hausted and then falling back for a 
rest. The divisions travelled the last 
few miles to the scene of the German 
Dunkerque as one unit. 


Camps Wood and Edison 
To Train Units Now 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—The 
Eastern Signal Corps replacement 
centers at Camp Wood and Camp 
Edison are to be deactivated on the 
order of the Chief Signal Officer, it 
was announced last week. The work 
done at these camps will be trans- 
ferred to the new Eastern Signal 
Corps Unit Training Center. 


The new move means a change 
from individual training of soldiers 
for different units in the field to the 
training of entire units and teams 
which will come to Wood and Edi- 
son to prepare for specific assign- 
ments overseas and elsewhere. 


Schneider circulatory 














Army to Show Materiel 
To Public in Capital 


WASHINGTON — Construction Is 
under way on the Washington Mon- 
ument Grounds here for exhibit 
buildings for a huge Army spectacle, 
“Back the Attack,” to begin Septem- 
ber 9 and run for 17 days. The 
spectacle is being arranged by the 
Army, at the request of the Treas- 
ury Department, in connection with 
the Third War Loan Drive. 

Enemy armament, captured at 
Guadalcanal, New Guinea, Africa 
and in Sicily, will be on exhibit. 





Plan Service Center 
At Capital’s Union Sta. 


WASHINGTON — Servicemen who 
have to wait in the city between 
trains will shortly have the con- 
venience of a new center which Is to 
be built immediately on a site ad- 
jacent to the Capitol Park Hotel, 
near the Union Station, it was an- 
nounced last week. 





Photos of PW’s 
Permitted Now 
Under JAG Ruling 


WASHINGTON—The policy of the 
War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations covering release of identi- 
fiable pictures of Axis prisoners held 
by the United States has been 
changed to permit publication «af 
such pictures, subject to certain limi- 
tations as specified by the Judge 
Advocate General as follows: 

“Publication of photographs of 
prisoners of war is not forbidden by 
the Geneva Convention merely be- 
cause the individuals may be identi- 
fied. Article 2, of that convention is 
intended to protect them from the 
‘curious and perhaps scornful gaze 
of the crowd. The guiding principle 
is that prisoners be humanely treated 
and the same article requires that 
a photograph should not be of such 
a nature as to defame a prisoner or 
invade his right of privacy. 

“Any picture which is of such a 
nature as to expose prisoners to pub- 
lic ridicule, hatred or contempt is 
objectionable. A photograph should 
not be published if it could be ex- 
pected to offend the sensibilities of 
the persons shown therein as reason- 
able and honorable men. 

“Photographs within prisoner of 
war camps may be taken only by 
military personnel.” 





Troops at Callan 


To Spend 14 Days 
Of Cycle in Desert 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif.—Brig. Gen. 
LaRhett L. Stuart announced last 
week that hereafter all the post sol- 
diers in training will spend 14 days 
of the 17 weeks basic training actu- 
ally on the desert. This is only part 
of a new schedule to be put into ef- 
fect immediately under the 17-week 
training cycle. 

“The desert assignment does not 
mean two five-day exercises,” General 
Stuart said, “but two complete weeks 
of field services in the open spaces 
entirely away from camp.” 


In the future the training will be 
44 hours per week, instead of the 
former 48 hours. “This means,” Gen- 
eral Stuart said, “that the tempo will 
be stepped up. Soldiers wil] train 
hard from Monday at reveille until 
Saturday noon. 

It is expected they will enjoy com- 
plete relaxation during the weekend.” 
He explained that last winter men 
were sent overseas after only eight 
weeks of training, and as a result 
numerous reports had come back 
claiming that replacements had had 
inadequate training for actual field 
duty. 





Use of Occupation 


Money Extended 


WASHINGTON — The “occupation 
money” being used by Allied troops 
in Sicily has been made legal tender 
there, ,exchangeable at par against 
local currency, it was announced by 
the War and Treasury Departments 
this week. 

It was also stated that soldiers 
paid with “occupation money” may 
remit any portion of their pay to 
the United States, where payment 
will be made in dollars. 

The announcement made clear that 
allied military currency now in use 
in Sicily, and held in readiness for 
future offensive operations, was is- 
sued under international, rather than 
American law. It was explained that 
the Army’s use of the distinctive 
money for normal military operations 
would be charged to War Depart- 
ment appropriations, thus making 
“no change in the customary control 
by Congress over the size and nature 
of Army operations.” 





(Continued from Page 1) 
forces, although the current opera- 
tions here are in our favor. 

“What we have gained *is that 
priceless edge on the enemy—the 
initiative, and Allied morale and 
materiel and resources are increas- 
ing, while those of the enemy are 
decreasing. But our enemies in 
Europe and Asia have not yet been 
struck a fatal blow, and we cannot 
relax for one moment in the vig- 
orous prosecution of the offensive. 

“In the Far Eastern theater, Japan 
occupies one-fourth of the territory 
of China proper; dominates one-half 
of its population and controls its 
developed resources. In addition, 
she has taken over from neighbor- 
ing countries and islands many val- 
uable resources—including 90 per 
cent of the world’s crude rubber. 

“There is nothing to justify the 
hope of unconditional surrender by 
the Axis powers in the near future. 





It is by no means clear that we 
are today as near winning the war 
as the Axis was in the summer of 
1940. No full-scale offensive against 





BYRNES 


Japan has yet commenced, The 
heroes of Bataan are still prisoners 
of the Japs. No Allied army has 
crossed the borders of Germany. 

Before that is done thousands of 
American soldiers will make the 
supreme sacrifice, The roads to 
Berlin and Tokio are still long, 
hard and bloody. 

“Our overconfidence is based in a 
great measure upon the belief that 
the Italians no longer possess the 
will to fight. That cannot be said 
either of the Germans or the Japa- 
nese. And as the Nazis and Japs 
fead of our reduced production and 
our absenteeism, they may think 
that the American people no longer 
have the will to make war. We 
must realize that the war will be 
won by those who win the last 
battle. And the last battle has not 
been fought. 

“We have every reason for confi- 
dence in an ultimate overwhelming 
victory over both Germany and 
Japan, but I am authorized by the 
President to say that in his judg- 
ment ,as of today, the major battles 
lie ahead of us, not behind us.” 








DARLING Darlene Ottum is the favorite of servicemen > 
wherever the Camel Caravan visits. 





Her specialty is danc- 


ing, but she has others, as any fool could see. 





AGF Replacement Depot 
Set Up at Fort Meade 


FORT MEADE, Md.—The first 
Army Ground Forces troop replace- 
ment depot in the country and the 
first military replacement center of 
any kind in this area is now being 
set up at this post. In the past 
ground force replacements have 
been handled by Army Service 
Forces, 

Brig. Gen. F. B. Mallon, formerly 
CO of the Branch Immaterial Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp 
Robinson, Ark., has arrived to take 
command. 

General Mallon’s executive officer 
is Col. E. O. Sandlin. One of the 
regimental commanders igs _ Col. 
Ralph I, Sasse. 

Hundreds of officers and thousands 
of enlisted men have 





come into the! 


camp and are operating on a 24 
hour schedule to put the depot in 
shape. It will occupy the section of 
the post formerly used by the 76th 
Infantry Division which is now 
training at the A. P. Hill military 
reservation in Virginia. 

The new depot will include regi- 
ments, battalions and companies of 
infantry, antiaircraft, armored force, 
field artillery, tank destroyer, cav- 
alry and coast artillery units. New 


obstacle and bayonet courses and 
target ranges are under construc 
tion, and more grenade courts are 
planned. 


The official name of the unit will 


be Army Ground Forces Replace 
ment Depot No. 1. 























Builders af Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO.« BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 








MARTIN B.26 
MARAUDER 


15 TONS OF FLYING FURY... as 
medium bombers, torpedo bombers or 
long range fighters .. . Martin Maraud- 
ers are taking on all comers on all 
fronts. General Arnold has called them 
“great bombers.” OWI called them “the 
most efficient planes in the world in their 
class.” But perhaps the most significant 
tribute comes from Air Force men who 
fly them. As one veteran ace of the South- 
west Pacific put it: 
like the B-26, Can’t be beaten in design, 
sensitivity and control.” Considering the 
source, no higher praise could be given 
the Martin Marauder. 


“There is no plane 
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